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PREFACE 


Tiiese exorcises are based on my ovN*ii expe- 
rieuQe of teaching ‘Unseens’ to, the B. A. .and 
B. Sc. Classes. The collection has been ver}” useful 
to me, and I hope it may prove so to others. The 
exorcises are intended to ho done with little other 
'help than a dictionary. The grammatical exercises 
are a .special feature of the selections. 

There arc about twenty-five poetical pieces 
interspersed through the selections. These do not 
represent the best poetry in any sense : indeed, 
the best poems have been purposely avoided, among 
other reasons because, as Mr. George Loane says, 
“ for the purposes of didactic dissection, one would 
prefer a worm to a butterfly.” 


Muir College, Allahabad: 
September 7, 1913. 


} 


A. C. M. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The poetical pieces have been taken out from 
• this edition, and new prose extracts of an equal 
number, taken from the University papers, have 
. been substituted. 

February, 191G. 




1 . 

Modern literature, yet more decisively nineteenth cen- 
tury literature, possesses a richness, a range, and a variety ' 
to which the classics of the past can lay no claim ; and if 
something of the perfection of form which belongs to- 
classical limes is lacking* to the present day, this loss is 
compensated in many ways. Nothing is more characteris- 
tic of tile literary activity of the last hundred and fifty 
years than its amazing* fertility.* To such a point indeed 
hasf I he production of books now attained, that the danger 
lies not in a paucity of genius^ but in the fact that the worhs 
of genius may be fostln a surging and ever-increasing flood. 
Ex’ery nation contributes. Tn England and America alone 
upwards* of 10.000 new books are printed every year. Were 
viQ \Q Inhe^ tioicc Dr. Johnson's prescription of five hours 
a day* and read as fast as* could Scott or Macaulay, it 
would still be impossible to compass* a,tit|]e.of this mass. 
Sifting and selection has become an imperative ' necessity. 
Thr dilemma is clear. We shall either read aimlessly, 
catching up bits of what is good and great amid much chaff 
and trasli, or else we shall neglect the greater literature 
altogether. 

— Dr. Richard Garnett. 


EXERCISES. 

I. Oivo tho general purport of tho above passage in one sen- 

0flC6» 


II. Explain the sentence “ the danger lies not in a'panolty Of 

eniuH... flood." Point out tho metaphor. 

III. Explain tho parts italicised carefully. 

varioty^”^”** tho difforonco between ‘ richness ' * range ’ and 


V. Analyse tho first sentence of tho above extract. 
VI. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 
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2 . 


The fact is, that in order to do nnylhing in this world 
worth^ doing'^, we must uol stand shivcririff'^ on the hank, 
and thinking of the cold and the danger, bntyttmp* in and 
, seranibla ihrotigh* as well as^ we can. It' will not do to 
be perpetually calculating risks, and adjusting nice chances i 
it did all*^ very well hejove the Flood, when a man could 
consult his friends upon an intended publication for a 
hundred and fifty years, and then live to see*^ its success 
for six or seven ceuturiea afterwards ; but at present a man 
waits, and doubts, and hesitates, .and consults his brother, 
and his uncle, and his first cousins, and his particular 
friends, till one fine day he finds lhat.hc is sivly-firc years 
of age, — that ho bus lost so much time in consulting*^ first 
cousins and particular friends, that he has no more time 
left to follow^ Ihoir advice. 


— Sydmy Svitth, 


K.KEKCISES. 

I. Give tlio general purport of tlio above passage In one i>cn' 
tonco. 


n. Explain the parts italicised rullj'. 

III. Whatia the metaphor In the phrase" sLindshivcriugon the 

bank.y..y,......, through ” taken from ? Explain the points of compa 

rison in detail. ‘ 


IV. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning “It will not do to bo 

pctaally 


per 



3 , 

If ever household nCEeclions end Ibves are graceful 
things, ihejf are graceful in thej)opr. The ties that bind 
the wealthy and the proud to home may. beforged on earth, 
but those which link the poor man to his humble hearth 
arc of the true metal, and hear the stamp of heaven. The 
man of high descent ma^* love the halls and lands of his 
inheritance as^ a part of himself, as trophies of his hirlli 
^and poicer ; the poor man’s attachment to the tenement he 
holds, tchich strangers have held hej^c^, and may to-morrow 
ocenpy again, has a worthier root, strueJi deep'^ into a purer 
soil. His household gods arc of flesh and Hood, with no 
alloy of silver, gold, or procions stones ; ho has no property 
but' in the affections of his own heart ; and lohcn they en- 
dear bare floors and toalls, despite of rags, and toil, and 
scanty meals, that man has his love of home from God, and 
his rude hut becomes a solemn place, 

— Charles 'Dichens. 

EXERCISES. 

I, Give tlio general purport of the aljove passage, so as clearly 
to bring on I the contrast drawn in it. 

II. Give tlio meaning of tho parts italicised oxplttining an; 
! figures of speech that inaj* ho employed, in each. 

HI. Give one word for “ inge and toll, and scanty meals." 

rv. Analyse tho sonlenco beginning “ Tho man of high dc> 
scout " 

;V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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4 . 

' As we advance from youth to middle age, anew field of 
action operte, and a diiferent character is required. The 
fiow of gay irnp etupua apirite begins to 
gradually assumes a graver cast; the mind amOT^gq- 
date and thoughtful turn. The attention is now transfer- , 
red from pleasure to interest ; that is, to pleasure dx-ffuae^ 
over a wider extent, and meaaured by a large acale. For- 
merly, the enjoyment of the present moment occupied the 
whole attention ; now, no action terminates ultimate^ 
in itself, hut refers to some more distant aim. Wealth 
and power, the inatrumenta^ of lasting*^ gratification, ar^ 
^now coveted more than any single pleasure^ ; prudence 
and foreaight lay their plan ; industry carries on its patient 
efforts; activity pushes forward; o.d^aa winds around', 
here, an enemy is to he overcome ; there, a rival to be 
displaced*; competition warms ; and the strife of the worl d 
^ ^i chena on wery aide. 

— Dr. Blair- 


EXERCISES. • ' •. 

I. Give the general meaning of the above passage, so as clearly 
to show the contrast between youth and middle age. 

II. Explain the parts italicised carefnlly. 

nL What is the difference between “ pleasure ” and “ interest ” 
as brought out in the third sentence of the above extract ? 

^ TV. To what places do “ here ” and “ there ’* refer in the sen- 
t^ce “ Here, an enemy is to be overcome ; there, a rival to be 
displaced ? ” > 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the last sentence. 
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A materifil part of the duty of the*^ aged consists in 
studying*^ to be*^ useful to the race who succeeds them. 
Here opens to them an extensive field, An which they may so^ 
employ themselves as* considerably to advance* the happi- 
.ness of mankind. To them it belongs to impart to the young 
the fruit of their long experience ; to instruct* them in the 
proper conduct, and to \^rnj;hem of the varjous dangers of 
life ; by wise counsel to temper their pree ipit^te ardpiir ; an^ 
both by precept and example to form them to piety and 
virtue. Aged wisdom, when joined with acknowledged virtue, 
exerts an authority over the human mind, greater even than 
that* which arises fr(m power and station. It can check 
the most forward, abash the most profligate, and strike 
with awe the most gid dy and unthinking. 

— Dr. Blair. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Rewrite in your own words what is here said respectinc the 
duty of the aged. 

IL Explain the meaning of the parts italicised, 
ardour ” metaphor in the phrase “temper their precipitate 

IV. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning “ Aged wisdom when 

joined 
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6 . 

is to the atnnosphere that we are mueutuu iur all the 
•pleasures of the human voice, the harmonies of music, and 
the cheerful tones of birds. Were there no atmosphere, there 
would be no sounds, but all nature would be«s muteas'^ ihe 
silent grave. It'^ is, furthermore, the medium (vhereby we 
enjoy the perfume of flowers and sweet essence, .and the* 
source of almost inconceivable beauty in its effects on light. 
Were there no atmosphere, we might indeed behold the sun 
when we turned our face towards it, but the light would be 
fierce and dazzling ; it would no longer be diffused as it now 
is, but like a burning furnace in the sky, surrounded by the 
blackness of impenetrable night. There would be no dawn ; 
but the sun would burst upon vs in a moment with sudden 
brightness, and preserve one unvaried aspect till it ns*^ 
suddenly disappeared in the evening. The stars would 
appear by day as well ns by night, but they would be like 
stars in a black sky. We should have no colours. It is 
the air which gives us all the beautiful tints of the sky, 
the brilliant rainbow*^, and that pleasant subdued azure 
grey which the atmosphere usually presents. - In such 
wonderful arrangements, and such diversity of functions, we 
cannot fail to perceive^ the marks of divine intelligence^ 
benevolence, and shill. 

'' — Dr. Brewer. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Enumerate the various uses of the atmosphere, ns given in 
the above passage, expressing the nutlior's meaning in your owp 
words ns briefly ns possible. 

II. Explain the parts itnliciscd-in the above extract. 

Hi. If there wore no atmosphere, why would the sun appear liko 
a “ burning furnace in the sky ” ? 

IV. Parse the words marked witli an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence “ Were thero^no atmosplicrc we might 
indeed.. ... .night 
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i/ 7, 

If you love books immensely, and having® little to 
spend,® C4in but® a^^ldom afford the Insury of a new inmate 
of your shelves, trlnt o treat it is* to devote,® icitfi clear 
confinonce, some extra "pound to the proeuring® a new 
delicious volume !— the consideration as to* which, out of 
a long list of wants, fiJiall pass nrer into the ftst of po»srs- 
sfons ; the pleasure of the mere act of buying {the pchool- 
hoy’^ nll^ over agaiti) then the bringing* the new treasure 
home* ; the gratification of unwrapping® it, and of show- 
ing it to your wife ; the calm enjoyment of cutting it; the 
excitement of the re-arrangement of the shelves ; the untis- 
ficd egntcmplntlon of itA hack when it i« finally seltletl, also 
on coming down next morning ; the Ptrlc glance of plcaecd 
7'cmcmhranee of it for some days after*. And now see hoty 
all this pleasure fleets when for your few carefully collected 
and ntuch-prized drops is substittiied a whole river,® into 
which yon may dtp a bucket if you please. How mtich 
enjoyment yoti would miss, you see, if you have but® to 
write® to the bookseller’s and order down a porter s had of 
quart^ and duodecimos. No, it maj’ doubtless be urged that 
for use the affluence may hate advantages, but for enjoy- 
ment I back the rare volume and the rarer set of volumes 
that belonged to the curate stale of slender store. 

— Baynes. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What fcelin" does tho author try to de.scribe in the above 
extract V 

II. What two tilings are contrasted In tho Inst .sentence of the 
passace ? 

III. Explain fully the nict.nphor contained in the sentence begin- 

ninc: “ And now sec how all this pleasure fleets ”. 

IV. Anal3'se the sentence “ And now see how all this pleasure 
fleets 

V. Explain tho parts italicised ns carefullj- as you c.aii. 

VI. l^arsc the words marked with an asterisk. 
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8 . 

Men forget what they were in their youth, or, at best, 
only partially remember it ; it is hard even for thtjse whose 
memories are strongest and liveliest to put* themseloea 
exactly into the same poaition in which they stood as*^ boys ; 
they can scarcely fancy that there was once a time when they 
oared so much for pleasures and troubles which now seem so 
trifling. - And it may be, that if toe rise hereafter to angeW 
stature ;--if wisdom be ours such* as* we dream not of ; — 
if being counted worthy to know* God as He is, the' poor- 
ness of all created pleasures shall be revealed to us, flash- 
ing upon our uncreated spirits like light ; — it may be that we 
shall then feel it as bard to fancy bow we could have cared 
for what we now deem most important to seem* of any 
importance to heings horn for immortality.\ It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that the interests of manhood will 
hereafter appear to us just as insignificant, — I ought rather 
to say* ten thousand times more — than the interests 

of our boyish years seem to us now. 

— Dr, Arnold, 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the purport of the above passage as briefly as yon 

can. 

n. To what time does the word " hereafter " in the last sentence 
refer ? 1 

III. Explain the phrases italicised. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse each of the three sentences in the passage 
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Society is a more level surface than we imagine. Wise 
men or absolute fools are hard to meet’’ with, as there are 
few giants or dwarfs. The heaviest charge we can bring 
agflin^ the general fixture of society is that it is commpn- 
placej and many of those who are singular had better* be 
commonplace. Our fancied superiority to others is in some 
one thing, which we think most of, because we excel in it, 
or have paid moat attention to it ; whilst we overlook their 
superiority to us in something else ; which they set equal 
and exclusive store by. This is fortunate for all parties. 
I never felt myself superior to any one who did not go out of 
hisway to affect^ qualities which he had not. In his own 
individual character and line of pursuit, every one has 
knowledge, experience, and skill and who shall say which 
pursuit requires most, thereby* proving his own narrowness 
and incompetence to decide ? Particular talent or genius does 
not imply general capacity. Those who are mosr versatile 
are seldom great in any one department ; and the stupidest 
people can generally do something. The highest pre- 
eminence in any one study commonly arises from the con- 
centration of the attention and faculties on that one study. 
He who expects from a great name in politics, in philosophy, 
in art, equal greatness* in other things, is little versed in 
human nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. The 
learned in books is ignorant of the world. He who is 
ignorant of books is often well acquainted with other 
things ; for life is of the same length in the learned and 
the unlearned : the mind cannot be idle] if it is not taken 
up with one thing it attends to another through choice or 
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neceasily ; and the degree of previous capacity in one class or 
another ia a mere lottery. 

— Hazlitt 

• EXERCISES. 

1. Give tlie general purport of the above passage in your own 
words. 

II. Explain the parts italicised in detail. 

ni. Wlint figure of speech has been used in the sentence, “ Our 
strength lies in our weakness ”? 

Explain the comparison hinted in the second sentence of the 
passage. . ’ 

V. Parse tho words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse tho sentence beginning, “ Our fancied superiority 

to others 
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/ 10 . 

It must indeed be a gratifying sight to any man who is 
connected with the destinies of this great country to visil^ 
the seats of industry and commerce — to witness the won- 
derful effects of creative genius— of inventive skill, and 
persevering, and successful exertion. There are other 
parts of the globe which appear to have been more favour- 
ed by nature— there are lands in which the natural warmth 
of the sun suffices for the comforts of mankind — where the 
teeming soil either spontaneously or with trifling labour 
produces everything which the people require for the 
satisfaction of their limited wants; but in those regions 
there is no nmral and intellectual improvement, there 
is no social progress, and the peoplc*8 iniada are lulled 
asleep hy the ease with which their immediate xoanta 
are supplied— are dormant, and make no.advancement. In 
these British Islands Nature at first sight appears tofroion 
upon W8 ; but if she is pcrscoeringly and without ccs^tion 
wooed, she relaxes into smiles, and endlessly showers upon 
us unnumhered blessings. Providence appears at first sight 
to have been less prodigal to these islands in her precious 
gifts than she has been in other parts of the globe ; but it 
would bo a great mistake to believe*^ that it was so*. In 
other countries the treasures of Providence are scattered 
broadcast* oner the surface. They have only to be* ga- 
thered and enjoyed. They are, however, not the less 
abundant here ; they are not the less conducive to all the 
wants which the minds and habits and usages of men may 
require ; but they are locked up in a strong box, the lock 
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of which cannot bo picked, and which can only be opened 
by the forcible application of the crowbar. That applica- 
tion the people of these islands make, and opening the 
secret chest they find in it abundance of \yealth, by which 
they are enabled to bring to their shores all that the other 
portions of the earth produce, and which we may want for 
enjoyment. 

— LorA Palm enston. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Rewrite in your own words, as briefly as jtdu can, the chief 
points of difference between England and other countries, as enu- 
merated in the above passage. 

n. Explain fully the following metaphors : — 

(a) Nature at first sight appears to frown upon us ..blessings, 
(li) But they are looked up in a strong box.. .crowbar. 

III. What is the difference between “ creative genius” and “ in- 
ventive skill " ? Give examples. 

IV . “ There are other parts of the globe limited wants". Ex- 

plain and illustrate this. 

V. Explain in detail the parts italicised. 

VI. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VII. Analyse— 

{a) There are other parts of the globe. .....advancement. 

(li) That application the people of these islands ..enjoyment. 
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To lose*' an old friend is to be cut off from a great part 
of the little pleasure that this life allows. But such is the 
condition of our nature that, as we live on, we must see 
those whom we love drop*^ successively, and find our circle of 
relation grow^ less and less, till wo arc almost unconnected 
icitli the world ; and then i^ must soon be our turn to drop^' 
into the grave. There is always this consolation — that 
tcc hare one Protector who can never be lost but^ by our 
own fault, and every new experience of the uncertainty of 
all other comforts should determine us to fix^ our hearts 
where true joys arc to be found. All union with the inhabi- 
tants of earth must in time be broken ; and all the hopes 
that terminate here must on one part or other end in dis- 
appoihtment. 

—Dr. John80}i. 

EXERCISES.- 

L Give the general purport of the above passage in your own 
words. 

II. Explain the parts italicised in detail. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the sentence beginning “ But such is the condition 

...... " and also the sentence beginning “ There is always this conso- 
lation 
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12 .* 

Friendship between men, when it deserves the name, 
is the slow growth of mutual respect, is of a nature calm and 
simple, -profeares nothing and exacts nothing, is, above all*, 
careful to be* considerate in its expectations, and to keep at. 
a distinct distance from the romantic, the visiojiarjj, and the 
impossible. The torrid zone, with its heats and its tempests, 
is left to the inexperience of youth, or to the love thatexists 
between the sexes ; the temperate, with its sunshine, .'its: 
zephyrs, cheerful noon, and calm evening, '-is the .proper 
and the only* region of manly friendship. \ • 

— P.rqf. Smyth. - 

EXERCISES. 

I. Eoamerate the charaoteristics of friendship, as given in the 
above passage, avoiding the iangaage of the text as far as yon can. 

n. Explain the metaphor of the “ torrid zone *’ and the “ tem- 
perate zone ” carefnlly noting the points of comparison. 

III. Explain the parts italicised .in the above passage, 
ly. Analyse the first sentence. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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13. 

Gentleness is love in society. It is love holding inter' 
course with those around it. It is that cordiality of aspect 
and that soul of speech which assures us that kind and 
earnest hearts may still be met with liere*^ below*. It is 
that quiet influence which, Wee the scented flame of an 
alabaster lamp, fills many a home with light, and warmth, 
and fragrance. It is the carpet, soft and deep, which, 
whilst*^ it difluses a look of ample comfort, deadens many^ 
a creaking sound. It is the curtain which, from many a 
beloved form, wards oil at once the summer’s glow and the 
winter’s wind. It is the pillow on which sickness lays 
its head and forgets half* its misery, and to which death 
comes in a balmier dream. It is considerateness. It is 
tenderness of feeling. It is warmth of affection. It is 
promptitude of sympathy. It is love in all its depths, and 
all its delicacy. 

— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Describe in your own words the varions oharncteristios of 
" gentleness,” as given in the above passage. 

_II. Explain the metaphors of the carpet, the curtain, and the 
pillow, carefolly noting the points of comparison. 

III. Explain the parts italicised. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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. 14 .. 

The cnstom of saying grace at meals had probably its 
origin in the early times of the worhi, and the hunter-state 
of man, when dinners were precarious things, and a full 
meal was something more than 'a common blessing, and 
looked like a special providence. In the shouts of trium- 
phant songs with which, after a season of sharp abstinence, 
a lucky booty of deer's or goat’s flesh would naturally be 
ushered home*, existed, perhaps, the germ of the modern 
grace. It is not otherwise easy to be understood,* why the 
blessing of food — the act of eating*— should have had e 
particular expresmon of thanksgiving* annexed^ to it, dis- 
tinct from that implied and silent gratitude with which we 
are expected to enter upon the enjoyment of the many other 
various gifts and good things of existence. 

— Charles Lamb. 

EXERCISES, 

I. Express briefly in your own words what the author here saya 
regarding the origin of grace at meals. 

-n. What was the " hunter-state ” of man ? 

in. Explain the italicised parts fully. 

'IV. Analyse the flrst sentence. 

V. Parse the words .followed by an asterisk. 
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15 . 

The pttecisB era of the invention jind application of gun- 
powder i’^ involved in > doubtful Iraditiom and eg^uivocal 
language ; yet we may clearly discern that it was known 
before® the middle of the fourteenth century ; and that, 
before the end of the same, the use of artillery in battles 
and sieges, by sea and land, was familiar to the states of 
Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and England. The priority 
of nations is^qf amall account ; none could derive any ex- 
cluaivo benefit from their previous or superior knowledge ; 
and in the common imjyrovemcnt they stood on the same 
level of relative power and military science. If wo con- 
trast the rapid progress of this mischievous discovery with 
the slow and laborious advance of reason, science and the 
arts of peace, a philosoplior, accordino to his temper, will 
laugh or weep at the folly of mankind. 

-Gibbon. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give fclio substance of what is horo said regarding tho in- 
vention and use of gunpowder. 

H. What is tho difforonco between “invention" and “dis- 
covery " ? Is tills distinction preserved in tho above passage ? 

III. Why is the discovery of gunpowder called a “ niieoiiicvous 
discovery ” ? 

IV. Explain fully tho parts italicised in tho above passage. 

V. Analyse tlio first sentence. 


2 
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16 . 

Beware of a bad habit. It makes its first appearance 
as a tiny fay, and is so innocent so playful, so minute, that ' 
none save^ a precisian would denounce it, and it seems 
hardly worth* while* to whisk* it away. The trick is a 
good joke, the lie is white, the glass is harmless, the 
theft is only a few apples, the bet is only sixpence, the 
debt is only half-a-crown.' But the tiny fay is capable of 
^becoming a tremendous giant ; and if you co.nnive and har- 
bour him, he will nourish himself at your expense, 6nd then, 
springing on you as* an armed man, will drag you down to 
destruction. ^ 

~ Dr J. Hamilton. ^ 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the purport of the above passage in a single short sen* > 
tence. 

II. 'What fact or principle is illustrated in the third sentence ? . 
Rewrite that sentence in an expanded form so ns to bring out its 
force and sense fully. 

III. Analyse the second sentence. 

IV. Explain the itaiicised parts fully. 

■V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk: 
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17 . 

History is hul’^ a kind of Newgate calendar, a register 
of the crimes and miseries that roan has inflicted on his 
fello\7>man. It is a huge liljel on human nature, to which 
we industriously add page after page, volume after v •lume, 
as if we were building up a monument to the honour rather 
than the infamy* of our species. If we turn over the pages 
of these chronicles that man has writt^t^^f himself, wh^t 
are the characters dignified by the a ppellat ion of '‘great,’* 
and held up to the admiration of posterity ? Tyrants, rob- 
bers, conquerors, renowned only for the magnitude of their 
misdeeds and the stupendous wrongs’^ and miseries they 
have inflicted on mankind — warriors* who have hired 
themselves to the trade of blood, not from motives of vir- 
tuous patriotism, or to protect* the injured and defenceless 
but merely to gain the vaunted glory of being successful 
in massacring* their fellow-beings ! What are the great 
events that constitute a glorious era ? The fall of empires 
—the desolation of happy countries — splendid cities smok- 
ing in their ruins — the proudest works of art tumbled in 
the dust— the shrieks and groans of whole nations ascend- 
ing* unto heaven. 

— Washington Irving. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the substance of the above passage in one short sen- ‘ 
tence. 

II. Give a few examples illustrating the thoughts of the above 
passage. 

ni. By ,wbnt name are views like the one contained in the above 
passage known ? What is the opposite kind of view called ? / ; 

IV. Explain fully the parts italicised. I Ovtw 

V. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. ' 

VI. Analyse the second sentence. 
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18 . 

The extent to which a charger can apprehend the perils 
of a battle-field may be easily underrated by one*'" who con- 
fines his observation to horses still carrying their riders ; 
for as long as a troop-horse in action feels the weight and 
hand of a master, his deep trust in man heeps him seeming- 
ly free from great terror, and he goes through the fight, 
unless wounded, aa* though it were a field-day at home ; 
but the moment that death, or a disabling wound, de- 
prives him of his rider, he seems all* at once to learn* what 
a battle is, to perceive its real dangers with the clearness 
of a human being, and to be agonized with horror of the , 
fate he may incur for want of a hand to guide* him. Care- 
less* of the mere thunder of guns, he shows plainly , 
enough* that he more or less knows the dread accent that . 
is used by missiles of war whilst cutting* their way through ‘ 
the air; for as often as these sounds disclose to him the 
near passage of bullet or round shot, he shrinks and 
cringes ; his eye-balls protrude. Wild with fright, he does _ 
not most commonly gallop home* into camp. His instinct . 
seems rather* to tell him that what safety, if* any*, there 
is for him must be found in the ranks ; and he rushes at ■' 
the first sguadron he can find, urging* piteously, yet with ' 
violence, that he too, by right, is a , troop-horse — that he too 
is willing to charge*, but not to be left behind — that he 
must and he will “ fall in.” 

— Kinglahe. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the substance of the above passage in your own words. 

n. Explain the parts italicised fully and clearly, 
ni. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the first and the last sentence. 
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19 . 

The princes of Europe have found out a manner of 
rewarding* their subjects, by preaunting them with about 
two yjirds of blue ribbon, which is worn about the shoulder. 
They who are honoured with this mark of distinction are 
called knights, and the king himself is always the head of 
the order Should a nobleman happen to lose* his leg in 
battle, the king presents him with two yards of ribbon, 
and he is paid for the loss of his limb. Should an ambas- 
sador spend all his paternal fortune in supporting the 
honour of his country abroad'^, the king presents him with 
two yards of ribbon, which is considered to he as* equiva- 
lent to his st ite. In short, while a European king has a 
yard of blue or green ribbon left, he need be* under no 
apprehension of wanting statesmen, generals and soldiers. 

— Goldsmith. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Rexvrite the above passage in jonr own words so as to bring 
out the meaning clearly. 

II. What practice is Goldsmith attacking in the above passage ? 

IIL Explain the parts italicised. 

IV. Analyse the last sentence bat one. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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20 . 

Generally speaking*, the life of all truly great men has ’ 
been a life of intense and incessant labour. They have , 
commonly passed the first half of life in the gross darkness 
of indigent humility, — overlooked, mistaken, contemned, 
by weaker men, —thinking* ichile others slept, reading 
while others rioted, feeling something within them that told 
them they should not always be kept doion among the dregs 
of the world ; and then, when their time was come, and some 
little accident has given them their first occasion, they 
have burst out into the light and glory of public life, rich 
with the spoils of lime, and mighty in all the labours and 
struggles of the mind Then do the multitude cry out — “ A 
miracle of genius !” Yes, he is a mirnele of genhis, because 
he is a miracle of labour ; because instead of trusting to 
the resources of his own single mind, he has ransacked n 
thousand minds ; because he makes use of the ncewnnlak 
ed wisdom of ages, and takes as his point of departure the 
Very last line and boundary to which science has advanced ; 
because it has ever been the object of his life to assist** 
every intellectual gift of nature, however munificent, and 
however splendid, with every resource that art could sug- 
gest, and every attention diligence could bestow. 

— Sydney Smith. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the substance ot the above passage in your own words. 

II. Explain the metaphor in the phrase “ burst out into the lighi 
and glory ot public life.” 

m. Explain the parts italicised, in detail. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the second and tho last sentence. 
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21 . 

Be simple, be unaffected, be honest in your speaking* 
and .writing, Never use a long word where a short one® 
will do. Gall a spade a spade, not a well-known oblong 
instrument of manual husbandry ; let home be ‘ home,’ not 
a ‘ residence ’ ; a place a ‘ place,’ not a ‘ locality ’ ; .and so® 
of the rest. Where a short word will do, you always lose 
by using a long one. You lose in clearness ; you lose in 
honest expression of your meaning; and, in estimation of 
all even who are qualified to judge^, you lose in reputation 
for ability. The only* true way to shine<», even in this 
false world, is to be modest and unassuming. Falsehood 
may be a very Ihieh crust, but, in the course of lime, truth 
will find a place to brea/c® through. Elegance of language 
may not be in the power of all of us ; but simplicity and 
straightforwardness are. Write much® as you would speak ; 
speak as you think. If with your inferiors, speak no coarser 
than usual® ; if with your superiors, no finer. Be what 
you say; and, within the rules of prudence, say what you 
are. 

' — Dean Alford. 

EXEBOISES. 

L State in your own words the chief rules of style laid down 
in the above passage. 

n. Explain fully the parts italicised. 

III. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

rv. Analyse the last sentence but one. 
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22 . 

Learning raises up against us many enemies, yet does 
it invest us with grand and glorious privileges, and con- 
fers on us largeneaa of beatitude. We enter on our stu- 
dies and enjoy a society which we alone can bring together. 
We raise no jealousy by conversing with one in prefer- 
ence to another : we give no offence to the most illustrious, 
by queationing^ him aa long aa we will,'^ and leaving him 
as abruptly. Diversity of opinion raises no tumult in our 
presence; each interlocutor atanda before us, apeahe, or ia 
silent, and we adjourn or decide the buaineaa at our leisure. 
Nothing ia past which we desire to be* present ; and we 
enjoy by anticipation somewhat® like the power, which 
I imagine we shall possess hereafter, of sailinij® on a wish 
from world to world. 

— Landor. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Express thn substance of tbe above passage in tbo form of a 
suitable beading to this extract. 

n. Enumerate In jour own words tbo " grand and glorious pri- 
vileges” which learning confers upon us. 

in. Explain fnllj tbo parts italicised. 

IV. Analyse tbe lost sentence. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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23. 

Many men fail in life from the want, they are too 
ready to suppose^, of those great occasions wherein they 
might have shoion their f ruslworlhincss and their integrity. 
13nt all Rucli persons should remember that in order to try 
whether a vessel be lenkj’, we first prove it with water 
before we trust it with wine. The more minute, trivial and 
wc might say vernacular opporlunitics oi being^ just and 
upright, aie constantly occurring to everyone ; and it is 
an unimpeachable character in these lesser things that almost 
invariably prepares and produces those very^ opportunities 
of greater advancement, and of higher confidence, which 
turn out so rich a harvest, but lohich those alone are permit- 
ted to reap^ toko hare preciously sown. 

— Colton. 

KXERCISES. 

I. Rewrite the above passage in your own words, so as to bring 
out the meaning clearly. 

II. How docs the author account for the failure of many men in 
life? 

III. Explain the metaphor contained in the last sontoncc. 

IV. Explain the parts italicised. 

V. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

W. Analyse the last sentence. 
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24 . 

Every man has at times in his mind the ideal of what 
he should be, but is not. This ideal may be high and 
complete, or it may be quite low and insufficient ; yet, in 
all men that really seek to improve®, it is better than the 
actual character. Perhaps no one is so satisfied with him- 
self that he never wishes to be wiser, better, and more holy. 
Man never falle so low that he can see nothing higher than 
himself. This ideal man, which we project, as® it were, out 
of ourselves, and seek to make real — this wisdom, goodness, 
and holiness, which we aim to transfer^ from our thoughts 
to our Zi/e— has an action more or less powerful on each 
man, veudering* him dissatisfied vvilh present attainmenlSf, 
and restless, unless he is becoming better. With some 
men it tahes the rose out of the cheelc, and forces them to 
wander^ a long pilgrimage'^ of temptations before they reach 
the Delectable Mountains of tranquillity and find “ rest for 
the soul ”, under the tree of life. 

— Theodore Parker . - 

• EXERCISES. 

I. Rewrite the above passage in your own words so as to bring 
ont the meaning clearly. 

II. Explain the metaphor of the “ Delectable Mountains ” and 
the “ finding rest for the soul under the tree of life." 

III. Explain the italicised phrases fully. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning “ This ideal man, which we 
project 
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25 . 

Man conquers the sea and its storms. He climbs the 
heavens, and searches out the mystery of the stars. He 
harnesses the lightning. Be bids the rocks dissolve^, and 
summons the secret atoms to give their names and laws. 
He subdues the face of the world, and compels the forces of 
the waters and the fires to he his servants. He makes laws, 
hurls empires down upon empires in the fields of war, 
speaks words that cannot die, sings to distaut realms and 
peoples across vast ages of time ; in a word, he executes 
all that is included in history, showing* his tremen- 
dous energy in almost everything that stirs the silence, and 
changes the condition of the world. Everything is trans- 
formed by him, even up to the stars. Not all the winds, 
aud storms, and earthquakes, and seas, and seasons of the 
world, have done so much to revolutionize*^ the world as*^ 
he has done since* the day he came forth upon it, and 
received, as* he is most truly declared to have done, 
dominion* over it 

— Bushnell. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Frame an appropriate heading for the above passage. 

IL Give the substance of it in one short sentence. 

m. Illustrate lij means of examples all that has been said above 
regarding the doings of man. 

rV. Explain the italicised parts fully. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse ,the last sentence. 
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26 . 

At that time the dinner-table presented a far less splen- 
did appearance than it does now. It was considered to be 
a place intended to liold'^' Bolid-meat and pudding, rather 
than flowers, fruit, and deeorationa. Nor was there much 
glitter of plate upon it ; for the early hour rendered candle- 
sticks unnecessary, and silver forks had not come into 
general use, while the broad rounded end of the knives 
indicated the substitute which was generally used instead of 
them. The dinners themselves were more homely, though 
not less plentiful and savoury ; and the bill of fare in one 
house would not be so^ like tha>*^ in another as^ it is now, 
iot fanuLy receipts were held in high estimation, A grand- 
mother of culinary talent conld beqneath to her descendant 
fame® for some particular dish, and might influence the 
family dinner for many generations 

— Austen. 

EXERCISES. ' 

I. Enumerate in wliat respects the dinners ol former times 
differed from those of tlio present day, as described in the above 
passage. 

II. Explain the italicised parts fully, 
ni. Parse the words followed by an asterisk, 

IV. Analyse the sentence beginning, “ The dinners themselves...” 
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27 . 

From the cotter’s hearth or the workshop of the artisan, 
to the palace or the arsenal, the first merit, that which 
admits neither substitute nor equioalent, is — that everything is 
in its place. Where this charm is wanting, every other merit 
either loses its name, or becomes an additional ground , of 
accusation and regret. Of one by whom it is eminently 
possessed, we say proverbially, he is like clockwork. The 
resemblance extends beyond the point of regularity, and yet 
falls short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at once divide 
and announce the silent and otherwise indistinguish- 
able lapse of time. But the man of methodical industry 
and honourable pursuits does more : he realises its ideal 
divisions and gives a character and individuality to 'its 
moments. If the idle are described as^ killing** time, be 
may bo justly said to call it into life and moral being, while 
he makes it the distinct object not only of the consciousness, 
but of the conscience. He organises the hours and gives them 
a soul ; and tbat*^, the very essence of which is to fleet away*^, 
and evermore “ to have been ”, he takes up into his own 
permanence, and communicates to it the imperishableness 
‘ of a spiritual nature. He does not live in time, rather* 
time lives in him. His days, months, and years will sur- 
vive the wreck of worlds, and remain extant when time 
itself shall be no more ! 

— S. T. Coleridge. 

EXERCISES. 

I. State briefly what is said here regarding the importance of 
method. 

IL In what respect does a man of method resemble a clock, and 
in what he surpasses a clock ? 
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III. What is meant b/ “ killing time ” ? How does the man ol 
method call time “ into life and moral being ” ? 

IV. Explain fully : “ He does not live in time, rather time lives in 
•him 

V. Give the meaning of the italicised parts fnlly, explaining 
all llgares of speech. 

VI. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VII. Analyse the sentence beginning, “He organises the hours ”. 
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28. 

NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 

The personal and moral character of the two chiefs was 
strikingly opposed and rmhlemalic of the sides they severah 
lyled. Both were distinguished by the unwearied perse- 
verance, the steady purpose, the magnanimous soul which 
arc essentiallo glorious achietcmcnts\ both were provident 
in council and vigorous in execution ; both possessed per- 
sonal intrepidity in the highest degree ; both wereindefatig- 
able in aetieity and iron in constitution ; both enjoyed the 
rare qualities of moral courage and fearless determination. 
But in other respects their minds were as opposite as are the 
poles a8undcr^> Napoleon was covetous of glory, Welling- 
ton was impressed with duty ; Napoleon was reckless of 
slaughter, Wellington was sparing of blood; Napoleon was 
careless of his word, Wellington was htr.iolate in faith. Na- 
poleon’s wasting warfare converted allies into enemies ; 
Wellington’s protecting discipline changed enemies into 
friends. The former fell because all Europe rose up against 
his oppression ; the latter triumphed because all Europe 
joined to place*^ itself under his guidance. The intellectual 
character of the two heroes exhibited the same distinctive 
features as*^ their military career and moral qualities. No 
man ever surpassed Napoleon in the clearness of his ideas, 
or the stretch of his glance into the depths of futurity; but 
he was often misled by the vigour of his conceptions, and 
mistook the dazzling hrillianey of his own genius for the 
steady light of truthf. With less ardour of imagination, less 
originality of thought, less creative genius, Wellington had 
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more justness of judgment and a far greater power of dis> 
criminating* error from troth. The young and the ardent 
who have life before them will ever turn to the St. Helena 
Memoirs for the views of a mind of ihc most profoumf and 
original cast on the most important subjects of human 
thought. The mature and the exporioncod, who liavo known 
its vicissitudes, will rest with more confidence on the 
“Maxims and opinions “ of Wellington, and marvel at the 
numerous instances in which his instinctive sagacity and 
prophetic judgment had, in opposition to all around him, 
beheld the shadow of coming events amidst the clouds with 
which he toas surrounded. 

— Alison, 

EXERCISES. 

1. Enmnorato tlio chief points of contrast between the oUarac* 
ters of Napoleon and Wellington, as described In tho above passage. 

II. Explain tho parts iUiliciscd fully. 

III. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse tho last sentence. 
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29 . 

The observation of the calm energetic regularity of 
Nature, the immense scale of her operations, and the certainty 
with which her ends are attained, tends irresistibly to tranquil- 
lise. and re-assure* tbe mind, and renders it less accessible to 
repining*^ and turbulent emotions. And this it does, not by 
debasing^ our nature into weak compliances, but by fitting 
us as* from an inward spring with a sense of nobleness 
and power, which enables us to rise* superior* to them, 
by showing us our strength and innate dignity, and by call- 
ing upon us for the exercise of those powers and faculties 
by which we are susceptible of the comprehension of so 
much greatness, and which form, as* it were, a link between 
ourselves and the best and noblest benefactors of our species, 

; with whom we hold commuriion in thoughts and participate 
in, discoveries which have raised them above their fellow- 
mortals and brought them nearer their Creator. 

— Herschel. 

MXEBOISES. 

- I. Desoribe in your own words how the stndy of Nature tends 
to trsnqnillise and reassure the mind.” 

II. Explain fully the parts italicised. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

TV. Analyse the second sentence. 


3 
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30 . 

There is not in nature a more exhilarating sight, or one 
more strongly'exciting to confidence in God, tl^n the rise of 
the Nile. - Day by day, and night by night, its turbid tide 
sweeps onward majestically over the parched sands of the 
waste howling wilderness. Almost hourly, as*^ we slowly 
ascended it before the Etesian wind, we heard the thunder* 
ing fall of some mud-bank, and saw by the rush of all 
animated nature to the spot, that the Nile had overleaped 
another obstruction, and that its bounding waters were 
diffusing life and joy through another desert. There are 
few impressions I ever received, upon the remembrance of 
which I dwell with more pleasure, than that*^ of seeing the - 
first burst of the Nile into one of the great channels of its 
annual overflow. AU nature shouts for joy. The men, the 
children, the buffaloes, gambol in its refre'shing waters ; the 
broad waves sparkle with shoals of fish, and fowl of every 
wing flutter over them in clouds. Nor is this jubilee of 
nature confined to the higher orders of creation. The 
moment the sand becomes moistened by the approach of 
the fertilising waters, it is literally alive with insects 
innumerable. It is impossible to stand by the side of one of 
these noble streams, to see*^it every moment sweeping away 
some obstruction in its majestic course, and widening as*^ it 
flows, without feeling the heart expand* with love and 
confidence toward the great Author of this annual miracle 
of mercy. 

— Osburn. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Describe in your own words the chief features of the scene 

described in the above passage. 

II. In what different senses has the word “nature” been used 

in the first and the fifth sentence ? 
m. Analyse the third and the fourth sentence. 

IV. Explain fully the italicised parts. 

V. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 
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31 . 

Ho^v shall I describe the worrying imporlunily of notea! 
For a mere nothing— n yea®, a no®, — the first idler that 
likes* fires off a little note at me. All day long® I am a 
mark for this practice. A mere trifle, you say ! By no 
means; it interrupts, it leases, fidgets ; not to say* that one 
has to answer* ! Ah, yes ! I too have felt the charm of 
writing long letters to those one loves ; I know the fasci- 
nation of the animated reply, when ttoo minds give out sparks 
at the croHsing of the blades ; but there must be leisure for 
this; the man who is harassed by a pachet of urgent missives, 
will never be able to allow himself the exquisite pleasure of 
writing as** indinalion prompts. No, be will take note- 
paper of the smallest size, will write his largest hand, and 
tell his leading facts ns curtly ns ho can; then stuff the sheet 
into the envelope. Quick*, fasten, stamp the envelope, then, 
on® to another, and another, till the fatigued mind scarcely 
knows what it is about ; — till the paralysed fingers refuse 
their office ; till the pen grinds instead of gliding over the 
paper ; -till, like a rebellious slave, you arc seized with a 
frantic inclination to breah'‘> the instruments of your torture, 

and throwoutof window— inkstand, hlotting-book,*'bundleof 

letters, postman, and yourself too, and have done with it all ! 

— Qasparin. 

EXEUOISES. 

I. Write the aubstaiice of the above passage as briefly as yon 
can. 

II. Expl.iln the metaplior In tbo phrase “ give out sparks at the 
ernssing of the bludos”. 
in. Explain tbo italiclROcl parts fully. 
rV. Parse tho words fol lowed by an astorisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning “ I too iiave left tho oliarm 
of writing long lottors.,,...'*. 
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32 . 

TJie great novelist should be a poet, philosopher, aud 
man of the world, jfuaed into one. Understanding* man as 
mell as men, the elements of human nature as well as 
the laws of their combinations — he should possess the 
most extensive practical'knowledge of society, the most uni- 
versal sympathies with his hind, and a nature at once shrewd 
and impassioned, observant and creative, with large facul- 
ties harmoniously balanced. His enthusiasm should never 
hurry him into bigotry of any hind, not even intohigoted haired 
of bigotry', for never appearing personally in his toorh as* the 
champion of any of his characters, representing all faith- 
fully, and studious to g/ce* even Satan his due, he must 
simply exhibit things in their right relations, and trust that 
morality of effect will result from truth of representation. 

— Whipple. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Eanmemte in vonr own words tbe essential qualities of a. 
great novelist, as described in the above ptissage. ’ 

n. Dlstingoish between ‘shrewd ’ and * impassioned’, ‘ observant’ 
and ‘ creative ’. 

nr. Explain fnll.v the italicised parts. 

IV. Parse the words followed bj an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence. 
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33 . 


Vulgar opinions arc suited to vulgar capacities^ and adapt- 
ed to the ends of those that govern. He that will learn 
the truth of things must leave the common and beaten tracks 
which none but* weak and servile minds are satisfied to 
trudge* along continually. But common or uncommon are 
not the marks to distinguish^ truth or falsehood, and therefore 
should not be any bias to us in our inquiries. We should 
not judge of things by men’s opinions, but of opinions by 
things. 

— Locbe. 


EXERCISES. 


I. Give the general meaning of the above passage in your own 
words. 

II. Explain fully the meaning of the last sentence. 

III. Explain the parts italicised, in detail. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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34 . 

Everything that exists in the world, everything that 
has either been made by God, or that has been prodnced by 
man, of any permanent value, is only some manifestation 
of order in its thousandfold possibilities. Everything that 
has shape i's a manifestation of order ; shape is only a con- 
sistent arrangement of parts ; shapelessness is only found 
in the whirling^ columns that sweep across African saharas; 
but even these columns have their curious balance, which 
calculators of forces might foretell, *and the individual grains 
of sand of which they are composed, reveal mathematical 
miracles to the microscope. Every blade of grass in the 
field is measured j the green cups and the coloured crowns 
of every flower are curiously counted ; the stars of. the 
firmament wheel in cunningly calculated orbits ; even the 
storms have their laws. 

— Prof. Blackie. 

EXERCISES. 

L Express the gist of the above passage in a single sentence., 
n. Explain the italicised parts fully, 
m. Analyse the second sentence. 

IV. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 


/ 
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35 . 

I remember once strolling® along the margin of a 
stream, in one of those long sheltered valleys on Salisbury 
Plain, where the monks of former ages bad planted chapels 
and built hermits’ cells. There was a parish church neat®; 
but tall elms and quivering alders hid it from the sight, 
when, all® of a sudden, I was startled by the sound of 
the full organ pealing* on the ear, accompanied by rustic 
voices, and the willing choir of village maidens and 
children. It rose indeed " like an exhalation of rich die- 
tilled perfumes." The dew from a thousand pastures 
was gathered in its softness— the silence of a thousand 
years spaJ:c in it. It came upon the heart like the calm 
beauty of death; Fancy caught the soundt and Faith 
mounted on it to the skies. It filled the valley like a mist, 
and still poured out its endless chant, and still it swells 
upon the oar, and wraps me in a golden trance, drowning'^ 
the noisy tumult of the world ! 

— Hazlitt. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What is the subject ot the above passage ? 

II. Express the though ts of the above passage in simple English. 

HI. Explain as fully as yon can the parts italioised. 

IV. -Explain the figure of speech employed In the sentence— 
“ Fancy canght the sound, and Faith mounted on it to the skies.'* 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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86 . 

Exactly as a woman of feeling would not wear false 
jewels, so would a person of honour disdain false orna- 
ments. The using* of them is just* a downright and 
inexcusable lie. You use that which pretends to a worth 
which it has not ; which pretends to have cost, and to be, 
what it did not, and is not; it is an imposition, a vulgarity, 
an impertinence, a sin. Down‘d loilh it to the ground, grind 
it to powder, leave its ragged place upon the wall rather*; 
you have not paid for it, you have no business with it, 
you do not want it 1 Nohody wants such ornaments in this 
world, but everybody wants integrity. All the fair devices 
that were ever fancied are not xoortk^^ a lie. Leave your 
walls as bare as* a planed board, or build them of baked 
mud and chopped straw, if need* be ; but do not rough 
cast them with falsehood. 

—BtisHn. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Wliat“ false ornaments” is Raskin attacking in the above 
passage ? 

U. How is the use of false ornaments a “ downright and inex- 
cusable lie ” ? 

nL Explain fuUy the parts italicised. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the third sentence. 
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37 . 

Punctuality is important, because it subserves the 
peace and good temper of a family ; the want of it not only 
infringes on necessary duty, but sometimes excludes this 
duty. Punctuality is important as’ it gains time ; it is 
like packing* things in a box ; a good packer will get 
in half* as much more as a bad one. The calmness of 
mind which it produces is another advantage of punctual- 
ity ; a disorderly man is always in hurry, he has no 
time to speak* with you, because he is going elsewhere ; 
and. when be gets there, he is too late for his business, 
or he must hurry away to another before he can finish it. 
It* was a wise tnaxim of the Duke of Newcastle — “ I do 
one thing at a time ” Punctuality gives weight to character. 
“ Such a man has made an appointment ; then I know he 
will keep it.” And ibis generates punctuality in you ; 
for, like other virtues, it propagates itself. Servants and 
children must be punctual, where their leader is so*. Ap- 
pointments indeed become debts ; I owe you punctuality, 
if I have made an appointment with you, and have no right 
to ihrow^ away your time if I do my own. 

—li. Cecil. 

ISXBROISBS. 

I. Bnumerato in your own words tho advantages of puuctnality, 
as described in the above passage. 

II. How does punctuality “give weight to character” ? 

III. Bxplain the parts italicised. ■ 

IV. ■ Parse the words followed by an asterisk. , 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ The calmness of mind...” 
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38 . 

Most people read merely to pass® an idle hour, or to 
'pleane themoelvea with the idea of employment, while their 
indolence prevents them from any active exertion ; and a 
considerable number* wUh a view to a dinplay which they 
are afterioarda to make of their literary acquisitiona. From 
whichever of these motives a person is led to the perusal 
of books, it is hardly possible that he can derive from 
them any inateriakad\’anfage. If he reads merely from 
indolence, the ideas which puss through hie mind will pro- 
bably leave little or no impreeeion ; and if he reads from 
vanity, he will be more anxious to ecleel* atrildng^ parli- 
culara in the matter, or cr.preeeion, than to aieze the apirlt 
and scope of the axithor'a reasoning, or to examine how far 
he has made any additions to the stock of useful and solid 
knoioledge- 

— Dugald Stewart. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Contrast the two motives with whlcli men commonly occupy 
themselves In reading. 

H. Show that tr a man reads from motives of indolence or 
vanity, his reading can never bo profitable. 

III. Explain the parts italicised. ' 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence. 
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. Recreation is intended to the mind, as whetting is ta 
the scythe, to sharpen* the edge of it, which otherwise 
would grow dull and blunt. He, therefore, that spends 
his whole time in recreation, is ever whetting, never mow- 
ing ; hie grass may grow, and his steed starve : as*, con- 
trarily, he that always toils and never recreates, is ever 
mowing, never whetting ; labouring much to little pur- 
pose. As good no scythe"^ as* no edge. Then only doth 
the work go forward, when the scythe is so seasonably and 
moderately whetted, that it may cut, and so^ cut that it may 
have the help of sharpening*'. 

—Bishop Hall. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Enumerate the points of comparsion between mental recrea- 
tion and whetting a scythe. 

II. Fill up the ellipsis in the sentence — “ As good no scythe- 
as no edge 

III. Explain the italicised parts folly. 

ly. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

Y. Analyse the last sentence. 
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Religion is ibe bread of life. I wish toe hotter'^ appre- 
■dated the force of this expression. I remember what ■ < 
bread was to me when I was a boy. I could not wait till I 
was dressed in the morning, bat raa and cut a slice 
from the loaf — all the way round*, too, to keep* me until 
breakfast ; and at breakfast, if diligence in eating earned 
wagest I should have been well paid. And then I could 
not wait for dinner, but ate again, and then at dinner: and 
I had to eat again before tea, and at tea, and lucky* if f 
didn’t eat again after tliat. It teas bread, bread all the 
time with me, bread that* I lived on and got strength from. 
Just so* religion in the bread of life ; but you make it cake 
— you put it away in your cupboard and never use it but* 
when you have company. You exit it into small pieces and 
put it on China plates, and pass if daintily round*, instead 
of treating it as bread ; common, hearty bread, to he used^' 
every hour. 

— H. TF. Beecher. 

liJXBRCISES. 

I. Express tlio main idea of the above passage in one sentence. 

II. How, according to the nnthor, should we treat religion ? 

^H, What is the difference between treating religion “jis bread,'* 
and treating it “as cake ’’ ? 

IV. Explain the italicised parts. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the fonrth sentence. 
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There is something humbling^ to human pride in a 
f rustic life. It grates against the heart to think* of the 
tone in which we unconsciously permit ourselves to 
address* him. We see in him humanity in its simplest 
state. It is sad thought to feel that! we despise it; that 
all toe respect in our species is what has been created by 
art] the gaudy dress*, the glittering equipage, or even the 
cultivated intellect. The mere and naked material of 
nature we eye with indifference, or trample on* with dis- 
dain. Poor child* of toil, from the grey daion to the setting 
sun, one long task* ! no idea* elicited — no thought 
avTskened beyond those that suffice to ma/ce* him the ma- 
chine of others — the serf of the hard soil. And then, too, 
mark^^ how toe /roion upon his scanty holidays; how we 
hedge in his mirth, and turn his hilarity into crime ! We 
make the whole of the gay world, wherein we walk and take 
our pleasure, to him a place of mares and perils. If he 
leave his labour for an instant, in tha6 instant, how many 
temptations spring up to him 1 and yet we have no mercy 
for his errors ! the jail, the transport-ship, the gallows ; 
these are our sole lecture-books,^ and our only method of 
expostulation. 

— Lord Lytton. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What is the subject oE the above passage ? Express it in os 

few words as possible. 

II. In what way does refined society usually treat the simple 

rustic ? 

IIL Explain fully the phrases in italics. 

IV. Parse the words .followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “It is a sad thought ” 
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It is painful to witness® the many who feed and fatten 
upon scandal , — who lacerate and suck^ the blood of the 
worthiest men, giving full scope to their villainous weapons, 
for no end I can see*, but* because, being themselves in 
the sink of all vice and iniquity, cowardly and behind a" 
screen, they would drag down to the same abominable 
vileness the fair reputation and honourable purposes of the 
most UD blemished men and women. They play a game 
between truth and falsehood, between sincerity and sport ; 
they make no difference between things good and evil, call- 
ing bitter sweet and sioect hitter ; and being themselves 
divested of virtue, of religion, of honour, broken in name, 
which therefore they dare not avow®, ruined in prospects, 
they do wreak the malignity with which the devil hath 
stocked them, in I'eward for their souls sold over to Ms 
se7'cice- 

~E. Irving. 

’ EXEKOISES. 

1. What class of ineu arc described in the above passage 7 
IL Describe in your own words the nature of a Scandal-ntougor, 
as sot forth in the above passage, 
in. Explain fully the phrases in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the first sentence. 
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We glory in the conquests of science, but we look upon 
science as* merely® an agent. Science may be a botanist, 
hnt who started the r-ilal fluid in the veins 0/ the herb and the 
flower ? Science may be a geologist, but who wrote the 
rock-eovered page, whose hieroglyphics she would translate ? 
Science may be an astronomer, but who built the worlds, 
who projected the comets whose mysterious paths she 
traces ? Science may be au agriculturist, she may open 
the earth’s breast and cast in most precious seed, but if 
the fountains of dew be stayed, science herself will die of 
thirst t Be^ it observed, then, that science is agent, not 
a CAUSE, and that while loe rejoice in its agency, we are 
bound to acltnowlcdgc^ the goodness and mercy of the 
Infinite Intelligence. 

— Dr, Parker. 

EXEKOISBS. 

L What is meaut by sayiug that soioaco is only an agent, not a 

cause ? 

II. With whnt argnments docs the author seok to provo the 

above truth ? 

III. What is the answer to the throe questions at the boginning 

of this passage ? 

IV. Give Olio Word for “ the vital fluid in the veins of the herb 

and tlio flower.” 

V. Explain fully the phrases in italics. 

VI. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VII. Analyse the last sentence. 
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Few are able to bear solitude ; and, though retirement 
ie the oateneihle object of the greater part, yet, when they 
are enabled by success to retire, they feel themselves un- 
happy. Peculiar powers and elegance of mind are, neces- 
sary to enable*^ us to draw^ all our reeoureee from our- 
selves^ In a remote and solitary village, the mind must 
be internally active in a great degree, or it will be miser- 
able for want of employment. But in great and populous 
cities, even while it is passive, it will be constantly amused. 
It is impossible to walk* the streets without finding* the 
attention powerfully solicited on every side, ifo exertion 
is necessary. Objects pour themselves into the senses, and 
it would be difficult to prevent their admittance. But in: 
retirement there must be a spirit of philosophy and d store 
of learning, or all the fancied bliss will vanish like the 
colours of a rainbow. 

— Dr. Knox. 

EXERCISES. 

L Why is it that “ few are able to bear solitude " ? What re- 
quisites are necessary for a man to enjoy solitude ? 

H. What does “ fancied bliss ” in the last sentence refer to ? 
nr. Explain fully the parts in italics, 
rv. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V, Analyse the first sentence. 
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Every man feels, and not strangely, 'that there never 
weie sutiU experiences of life as^ his uwn. No joy was ever 
like our j ly, no sorrow ever like our sorrow. Indeed, there 
is ' a kind of indignation excited m us when one likens our 
grirtf to his own. 77ie soul is je ilous ofiti) experiences^ and 
doBH not like pride to be^ humbled by the thought that they 
are common. F.ir though we know that f/ie moj’Zd grro/ins 
and tr trails in* pnin and has done so* forages, yet a groan 
heard by our enr is a very different thing from a groan 
uttered by our mouth. The sorrows of other men seem to 
ns like clouds of ram that empty themselves in the dis- 
tance, and whnite long travelling thunder comas to us msllbw- 
ed and subdued: but our own troubles are like a storm 
bursting right* overhead*, aud sending down its bolls upon 
us with direct plunge. \ i 

— R>W. Beecher. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the substance of tlie above passage in as few words as 
possible. 

II Quote that sentence from the above passage which to yon 
seems contain the leading thonght of the passage. 

III. Wliat two things are contrasted with each other in the last 
sentence? Show this contrast clearly in yonr own words. 

IV. Explain Fully the parts in italics.' 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the sentence beginning For though we know...”. 


4 
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The common fluency of speech in many men and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter and a scarcity of 
toords ; for whoever is a master of language and has a mind 
/ttii 0/ ideas, will be apt in speaking* to hesitate'^ upon 
the choice of both ; whereas common speakers have only* 
one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe* them in ; 
and these are always ready at the mouth ; so* people come 
faster out of a church when it is almost empty, than when 
a crowd is at the door. 

' — Dean Swift. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Explain the paradox that fluenoy of speech is oansed by a 
soarolty of matter and scarcity of words. 

' IL Amplify the simile in the last part of the passage. 

ni. Explain fully the phrases in italics, 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the whole passage. 
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We read sometimes of broken hearts ; pretty poetic 
things*, no doubt, and perhaps true. Broken spirits, at 
any rate, there are. Oh, yes ! the spirit breaks, but not 
for love. Love~ is the dream of early youth, and the spirit 
breaks not then. Youth has itself the elements of so much 
happiness ; its energy, its hope, its trust, its fond belief 
that everything is beautiful, that everyone is true, and 
its warm affection, all* give a buoyancy, an ever-moving 
principle of joy ; and though the spirit boxo, it breaks not 
then. It is in after* years, when stern experience has be- 
come our teacher, when the bright glowing hue of hope has 
passed away, and in its place dark shadows fall ; when 
all lifers UVLolWS have swept over us, and each succeeding ' 
wave has left its fur rows on the soul ; oh 1 then it* is- 
'the spirit breaks, and all man’s boasted energy gives way. 

— Sala. 

EXERCISES. 

L What is the diflerenoe between broken hearts ” and " broken, 
spirits"? 

n. Why is it that broken spirits are not possible in youth ? 

III. When is it that a man's spirit is said to “break ” ? 

IV. Explain folly the phrases in italics. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VL Analyse the last sentence. 
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Tea, which is now a common beverage, is of recent 
origin in Europe ; neither the ancients nor those of the 
middle ages tasted of this luxury. The first accounts we 
find of ilie U8**B of this shrub are the cimal notices of 
travellers, .who seem to have tasted it, and sometimes not 
to have liked it. A Hnssian ambassador in 1639 who 
resided at the cjurt of the M »gnl, declined accepliug^ a 
large present of tea for the Czar, “ it would only 
encumber him %mlh a commodity fur which he hnd no use" 
Br. Short has record •(! an anecdote of a stratagem of the- 
Dutch, in their second voyage to Olilna, by which they at 
first obtained their tea loithont diabureing money ; they 
carried with them great store of dried sage, and bartered 
it with the Ohinese for tea ; and received three or four 
pounds of tea for one of sage; hut at length the Butch 
could not export suflScient quantity of sage to supply* their 
demand. This fact, however, proves how deeply the ima-^ 
gination ia concerned with our palate ; for the Chinese, 
affected hy the exotic novelty, cousidere’d our sage to be 
more precious than their tea. 

The first introdnetiou of tea into Europe is not aster* 
tained ; according to the common accounts, it came into 
England from Qiilland in 1666, when L >rd Arlington and 
Lord Ossory bronght over a small quantity : the custom 
of drinking tea became fashionable, and a pound weight 
sold then for sixty shillings. This acconnt, however,' is 
by no means satisfactory. ! have heard of Oliver ('rom" 
welVa teapot in the poaeeaaion of the 'collector, and this 
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will derange the chronology of those writers who are 
perpetu tlly copying the researches of others, without* con- 
firming* or correcting them. 

— 1. Disraeli. 

EXERCISES. 

L Rewrite in lirief what has been s.aid above regarding the 
origin and introduction of tea. 

II. What U “sage ” ? What is " barter ” ? 

Ill Explain fnlly the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ A Russian ambassa- 
dor ” 
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I can conceive no higher aim of generous ambition than 
to exercise* an influence over the minds, thoughts, opi-, 
nions, and characters of men. Now, such an influence 
the teacher exercises to an extent that can never be cal- 
culated, but which is unquestionably very great. Us 
greatness depends just^ upon the some eireumalance on 
which it depends that it is incaletilahle. Other influences' 
may be estimated, inasmuch os they generally consist in 
‘ the modification or reversal of opinions already formed, 
and of characters already developed. But the teachers 
influence is everted in developing the mind itself, and 
almost in forming it, 80 that it never can be known what 
it would have been buf" for* that influence having been 
brought to bear* upon it. Thus it * is by no mere exag~ 
gerationihat our schoolmasters, in the good old times,. 
were called “ Masters for they really exercised a mastery 
over the generation which they educated, and through 
them over the generations that followed. Students of 
physical science tell us that the undulations or pulsations 
of the air, which constitute sound, can never wholly cease, 
but must go on propagating’^ themselves until every particle 
of air in the atmosphere has received an impulse which 
must cause it to vibrate* for ever, however* its vibrations 
may be crossed and re-crossed and modified by the in- 
finity of other vibrations which have been communicated 
to it by other sounds ; so that no whispered word and no 
falling pin leave any atom of our atmosphere in precise- 
ly*^ the position which it would have occupied had the 
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word not been uttered, or the pin not fallen. This ie 
demonstrahly true, hut it is scarcely apprehensible, bo in- 
finitesimally minute is the effect produced in remoteTogions 
by any sound that can be produced on earth. Equally 
real and more potent is the infiuence produced by the 
teacher upon a mind that must, of necessity, influence 
others, and these others'^ in their turn, until the whole 
minds in the world are brought under an influence that 
originated in, and issued from, it may be, a very humble 
village school. 

— Dr. W, Smith. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Why is tho influence of the teacher so great and so incal- 
cnlahle ? 

II. With what comparison is the Inflnenoe of the teacher' de- 
scribed ? 

III. Show the appropriateness of the name “ master " as applied 
to teachers. 

IV. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ Students of physical 

science tell ns ” 

V. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

V^. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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I never see one of (hose grey envelopes arrive*^ nritbnnt 
a shudder. They bring nmre bad news (hat gond*^ And 
then these ieh-grame hove a eitmmory toay o/ yroeeetliinq, 
which knocks one* completely down. Letters alienate the 
hlow^ or at all events they prepare for it ; (bey anticipate' 
your questions, they tell you what yon want to know. 
The telegram either half* kills you or hcicilde.rs you : and 
having done that leaves you there. I know, indeed, that in 
an instant, from one end of the world to the other, voices 
may question and answer ; rapidly disquieted'^, one may 
be rapidly reassured. But distance and time two in- 
atrumeuts^ of torture — are also conditions of life: they 
place some interval between the anril and the hammer ; 
take*^ that away, (he hammer will strike without cessation, 
and the broken anvil fall to pieces beneath the blows. 
In order to breathe, man must have air i and I question 
whether, in order to exist, he does not require, in a certain 
measure, both time and spaoe ; one and the same moder- 
ating influence^ under two modes. 


— Gasparin, 

EXERCISES. 

I. On what grounds does the author base his dislike for tolo- 

grams ? ^ , 

n. ■Expand the metaphor of the anvil and hammer, so as to show 
clearly the points of comparison. 

cnilod » two instrnments of tor- 

ture ? How are they at the same time” conditions onifo"? 

*’®**P®o*» “fo lottera superior and in what respects 
inferior to teiegratns ? ' 

» V. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

■71. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VII. Analyse the last sentence but one. 
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About the time of the invention of the telescope, an- 
other instrninent was hirmed, which laid open a scene 
no leas w»mdt*rful. This was the microscope. The one led 
me' to sen* a ny->lem i» every star : the other leads me to 
see a world in eery atom. The one taught me that this 
mighty globe, with th** whole burden of its people and of 
its coun’ries, is but® a grain of sand on the high field of 
immenf^ity ; the other teaches me that every grain of sand 
may harbour within it the tribes and the families of a busy 
population. The one fold me of the significance of the 
wot Id I tread upon* : the other redeems it from all its in- 
aignific tnce ; for it tells me that in the li-aves of ef ery forest, 
and in the flowers of every garden, and in the waters of 
every rivulet, there are worlds teeming^ with life, and num- 
berless as are the glories of the firmament The one has 
sugg^-sted to nje that, beyond and above all*^ that is visible 
to man, there may lie fields of creation which sweep immea- 
surably along^, carry the impress of the Almighty's 
hand to the remotest scenes rif the universe ; the other 
suggests to me that, wiihin and beneath all that minuteness 
witich the aided eys of man has been able to explore, there 
may lie a region of incisihles ; and that, could* we draw 
aside the mysterious curtain which shrouds it from our 
senses, we might there see a theatre of os many wonders 
as astronomy Iwa «n/oWed, — a universe® within the com- 
pass of a point so small as® to elnd- ® all the' powers of the 
miscroscope, but where the wonder-working God finds room 
fur the exercise of all His attributes, where He can raise 
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another mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them 
aU with the evidences of His glory. 

—Glialmera. .• 

EXERCISES. 

I. Enumerate clearly in yonr ovm words the chi^ points of 
distinction between the telescope and the microscope. 

n. Explain folly the parts in italics. 

UL Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the last sentence. 
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There are things over which Time has no possible 
power. It cannot touch fate, for example ; that lioea, 
grows, ripens in its despite^. Tradition overleaps the many 
tombs in which Time inters the years ; memory mocks him 
to destroy her ; the humanness of the heart is an everlast- 
ing* thing ; hence the old patriarchal tales— tales of 
ancient hope, and fear, and joy, and wrong, and sorrow, 
find their way sioift^ to the hearts 0/ the men of all the 
world’s ages, because they touch feelings which are eternal, 
and strike chords that are never out of tune. 

— Punshon. 

EXERCISES. * 

I. Name those things over which Time is said “ to have no pos- 
sible power 

IL What is meant hy saying that Time has no power over cer- 
tain things ? 

m. Explain the personifications of Tradition and Memory, as 
used in the third sentence. 

IV. Explain fnlly the metaphor in the phrase “strike chords, 
that are never oat of tnne 

y. Explain the parts in italics. 

VI. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

Vn. Analyse the last sentence. 
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Truth is the foundation of virtue. An habilunl regard 
for it is absolutely necessary. He who wdks hy the light 
of it has the advantage of the. midday eiin ; he whn would 
spurn it, goes forth amid clouds and darkness. There is 
no way in which a man strengthens his own ^udgmont^ and 
ucqttires respect in society as surely as*^ by a scrupulous 
regard to truth. The course »>f such an individual is right 
and straight on^. He is no c7i i/zgicZt/jj, saying oiie- thing 
to-day and another* to-morr«»w. Truth to him is like a 
mountain landmark to the pilot *, he fixes his eye upon 
a point that does not move, and he enters the harbour in 
safe'ty. On the contrary, one who despises truth and loves 
falsehood, is like a pilot wbo takes a piece of drift-wood 
for his landmark, which cha »g>»s with every wave. On 
this he fixes his attention, and hp.tng insensibly led from 
his course, strikes upon some hidden reef, and sinks to rise* 
no more. Thus truth brings success ; falsebooil results 
in ruin and contempt. 

— Dr. Ghauning. 

EXERCISES. 

I, Give the snbsfcance of tlie »bo\'c passajte in your own words. 
IF. Eauraerato tho advantages of truth, as sot forth in the abovo 
passage. 

III. E:splain clearly the siraila of tho two kinds of pilot. 

IV. Explain the parts in'itniics. 

V. Parse the words followed by nn asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the sentence beginning There is no way 
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Truth and integrity hare oil the advantages of appear^ 
onca, and mnny more If the nhow of anything be good for any- 
thing^ I am euro the reoUty.in better ; for why does any man. 
dissemble, or seem to be tliat which he is not, but* because 
he thinks it good to have® the qualities he pretends to® ? 
For to counterfeit* and dissemble is to put on the appear- 
ance of some real escelleney. Now, the best way for a 
man to eecni,® to Ac® anything, i-* really to 6e® whot he- 
would seem to be®. Besides, it is often as troublesome to: 
support the pretence of a good quality as® to hare it ; and 
if a man Have it not, it is most likely he will be discovered 
to want it; and then all his labour to seem* to have® it is 
lost. There is something unnatural in painting, which a 
skilful eye will easily discern from native beauty and 
complexion. 

— Archbishop Tillotson. 

EXERCISES. 

f I 

L In wliab sense bos the word “ truth been used in this pas- 
sage ? 

n. By what argnments does the author try to show the fntil- 
ity of making a pretence ? 
ni. Explain fully the parts in Italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence but one. 
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A tutot should not be continually thundering instruction 
into the ears of his pupil, as* if* he vrere pouring tt through 
a funnel; but, after having put the lad, like a young horse, 
on a trot before him, to observe^ his paces and see what 
he is able to perform, should, according to the extent of his - 
•capacity, induce him to taste®, to distinguish, and to find 
out things for himself ; sometimes opening the way, at other 
times leaving it for him to open* ; and by ahating or increase 
ing^ his own pace, accommodate his precepts to the capa- 
•city of his pupil. 

— Montaigne. 

' EXERCISES. 

I. What principle of te.ncbing does the author lay down in the 
above passage ? 

n. Esplaiu the simile of the “young horse so as to show the 
points of comparison dearly. 

HI. Point out the distinction between — * to taste % * to distin- 
guish’ and ‘to find out things for bimseif *. 

IP. Explain fully the phrases in italics. 

V. Parse the words followed by an. asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the whole passage. 
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The decay of the city of Venice is, in many respects, 
like that*^ of an oiU-toearied and aged human frame ; the 
cause of' tCs decrepitude is indeed at the heart, hut the 
outward appearances of it are firstj at the extremities. In 
the centre of the city there are still places where some evi- 
dence of vitality remains, and where, loith hind closing^ 
of the eyes to signs, the stranger may succeed in imagin- 
ing®, for a little while, what must have been the aspect of 
Venice in her prime. But this lingering pulsation has not 
force enough any more to penetrate* into the suburbs and 
outskirts of the city ; the frost of death lies there‘s seized 
upon it irrevocably, and the grasp of mortal disease is 
marked daily by the increasing* breadth of its belt of 
ruin. 

— Buskin. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Rewrite in your own words what has been said above regard- 
ing the present state of Venice. f 

•II. Spin ont in detail the comparison of Venice with an “ out- 
wearied and aged human frame.” 

ni. Explain folly the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the second sentence. 
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Surply a day is coming, when it* will be known again 
what, virtue js in purity and continence of life ; hovo divine 
in the blmh of young humun cheefcn ; how iiigii, beueBcent, 
sternly inexorable, il® forg tUeii'', is the duty laid, not on 
wionien only, but on every creature, in regard to these 
particulars. Well, if such a day never c«nie again, then 
1 perceive much else* will never come. Magnaoimvy ond'‘ 
depth of insight will never come; heroic purity of heart aud 
of eye ; noble pious valour, to amend* us and the ogc of 
broi ze and lacker, bow can they ever come ? Tiie scand- 
alous bi<-nze lacker age, of hungry animalUruB, epirhual 
impotenciev and mendaeitiee, tnJJ bave to run its course*, 
ttU the pit Hwallow it up. 

—Oarlyle. 

EXEECISBS. 

I. What is meant by " purity and oontineoce of life ”? 

II. Why is this “ purity ” so important a virtue 7 ' 

III. Give the exact meaiiinR of the words ‘ high * boneflcont,^ 

and * sternly inexorable.' 

IV. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

’ V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VL Analyse the flrst sentence. 
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One of the most powerful instruments of vice — the 
most fatal* of all, its poisoned weapons— ib the abuse of 
words, by which good and bad feelings are blended to- 
gether, and its deformity concealed from an apparent 
aUianoe to some proximate virtue. Prodigality and dis- 
sipation, are liberality and high spirit ; covetousness, fru- 
gality ; flattery*, good breeding. As* society advances in 
civilization, the power of this engine does not diminish. 
To give^ harsh deeds soft names is one of the evils of refine- 
ment. In preventing* this confusion — in preventing this 
abuse of words — in sustaining a high tone of moral feeling^ 
by giving harsh names to harsh deeds, the preservation of 
the boundaries between virtue and vice mainly depends. 

— Lady Montagu. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What i8 meant by the “ abase of words ” ? To what special 
abase is the writer referring here ? 

U. How is this abuse of words a danger to morality ? 

ni. Explain the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Give one word for “ To give harsh deeds soft nabies 


5 
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I think it a mistake to suppose* that silence, among 
a number of children in school, is conducive to the im- 
provement either of health or intellect. That the chest 
and the lungs are benefited by giving<‘ full play to the voice, 

I think will not be disputed ; and that a child is capable 
of more, intense study and abstraction in the din of a 
schoolroom than in partial silence {if I may be permitted ' 
the word‘d) is a fact which T think any rational observation 
would establish There is something cheering and cheer- 
ful in the noise of friendly voices about us — it is a restraint 
tafcen off the mind, and it will run the* lighter^ for it — 
it produces more excitement, and puts the intellect in a 
better frame for sttidy. The obligation to silence, though 
it may give the master more ease, imposes a new moral 
duty upon the child, the sense of which must necessarily 
weaken his application. 

— Garleton. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the purport of the above passage iu one sentence. 

II. On what grounds does the author condemn the obligation to 

silence in a schoolroom ? 

III. Explain the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words foliowed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the second sentence. 
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The modern modes of travelling cannot compare with 
the old mail-coach system in grandeur and power. They 
boast of more velocity, not, however, as a consciousness, hut 
as a fact of our lifeless knowledge, resting upon alien 
evidence ; as, for instance, because somebody says that we 
have gone fifty miles in the hour, though we are far from 
feeling it as* a personal experience, or upon the evidence 
of a result, as* that actually we find ourselves in York 
four hours after leaving London. Apart from such an 
assertion, or such a result, I myself am little aware of the 
pace. But, seated on the old mail-coach, we needed no 
ccidencc otit of ourselves to indicate* the velocity. The 
vital experience of the glad animal sensibilities made doubt 
impossible on the question of our speed ; we heard our 
speed, saw it, we felt it as a thrilling* ; and this speed was 
not the product of blind insensate agencies, that had no 
sympathy to give®, but was incarnated in the fiery eyeballs 
of the noblest among brutes ; in his dilated nostril, spas- 
modic muscles, and thunder-beating hoofs. 

—De Quincey. 

EXERCISES. 

t 

I. On what grounds does Do Quincey give to the old mail- 

conoh superiority over railways ? 

II. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk, 
rv. .Analyse the second sentence. 
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To believe your own thought, to believe that what is 
true for you in your private heart, is true for all men — that 
is genius. Speak* your latent conviction, and it shall be 
the universal sense ; for always the inmoat becomes the out- 
moat —and our first thought is rendered back to us by the 
trumpets of the Lost Judgment. Familiar OQ*jhe voice of 
the mind is to each*^, the highest merit we ascribe to Moses, 
Plato, and Milton is, that they act at naught hooha and 
traditiona, and spoke not what men, but what they thought. 
A man should learn to detect and watch* the gleam of 
light which flaahea acroaa hie mind from within^, more than 
the lustre'^ of the firmament of harda and aagea. Yet he 
dismisses without notice his thought, because it is his. In 
every work of genius we recognise our o^vn rejected 
thoughts : they come hacti to us with a certain alienated 
majealy. 

— Emcraon. 

EXERCISES. 

I. How does Emorsoii dcQao *' genius ” in tlio above passage ? 

* Explain his meaning clearly. 

II. Givo the snbstnuco ot tho whole passage in your own words. 

ni. Explain the pa^ts in italios. 

IV. Parse tho words followed by an astorisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning—" Familiar as tho voice of 
tho mind 
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When I take up a vrork that I have read before* (the* 
oftener the better) I know what I have to expect. The 
satisfaction is nob lessened hy being anticipated. When the 
entertainment is altogether new, I sit down to it as I 
should to a strange dish, — turn and pick out a bit here and 
there and am in doubt what to think of the composition. 
But in turning to a well-known author, there is not only 
an assurance that my time will not be thrown away or my 
palate nauseated with the most insipid or vilest trash, — but 
I shake hands with, and look* an old, tried, and’volued 
friend in the face,— compare notes, and chat the hours 
'^way. It is true, we form dear friendships with such ideal 
guests —dearer*, alas! and more lasting, than those* with 
our most intimate acquaintance. In reading a book which 
is an old favourite with me (say* the first novel I ever read) 
I not only have the pleasure of imagination and of a critical 
relish of the work, but the pleasures of memory added to 
it. It recalls the same feelings and associations which I 
bad in first reading it, and which I can never have again 
in any other way. Standard productions of this kind are 
links in the chain of our conscious being. They hind 
together the different scattered divisions of our personal 
identity. They are landmarks and guides in our journey 
through life. 

— Haelitt. 

EXEllOISES. 

I. On what grounds does Hazlitt prefer an old hook to .a now ? 

Reproduce his arguments in a summarised form. 

II. Explain the parts in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the first and the third sentence. 
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Now, then, hand*^ on heart, we declare that it ie not 
the fire of adverse critics vihicli afflicts or frights the 
editorial bosom. They may be right ; they may be rogues 
who have a personal spite ; they may be dullards who hick, 
and bray as their nature is to do^, and prefer thistles to pine- 
apples ; they may be conscientious, acute, deeply learned, 
delightful judges, who see your joke in a moment^ and the 
profound wisdom lying underneath. Wise*’ or dull; lauda- 
tory or otherwise, we put their opinions aside*. If they 
applaud, we are pleased ; if they shake their pens^ and fly 
off with a hiss, we resign their favours and put on all the 
fortitude we can muster. I would rather have the lowest 
man’s good word than his bad one, to be*’ sure ; but sb*- 
for coaxing and compliment, or wheedling him into good- 
humour, or stopping his angry mouth with a good dinner, 
or accepting his contributions for a certain magazine, for 
fear of his barking or snapping elsewhere — these shall not 
be our acts. 

— Thackeray. 

EXERCISES. 

f 

L Give in your own words the general meaning of the above- 
passage. 

11. Explain fnlly the parts in italics. 

• m. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the second sentence. 
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Charges nf cynicism are' common against all satirists. 
Thackeray had to bear with them. The eoeial world he looked 
at did not show him heroes, only here and there a plain 
good souF, to whom he was affectionate in the unhysterieal 
way of an English father patting a son on the head. He 
described his world as* an, accurate observer saw it ; he 
could not he dishonest. Not a page of his books reveals 
malevolence or a sneer at humanity. He' was driven to the 
satirical task by the scenes about him. There must he the 
moralist in the satirist, if satire is to strike.^ The stroke is 
weakened and art violated when he comes to the front. 

— George Meredith. 

EXERCISES. 

, I. What led Thackeray to become a satirist ? 

11. Distinguish between cynicism and satire. 

III. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words marked with an asterisk, 
y. Analyse the third sentence. 
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Most o£ the luxuries, and many o£ the called comforts 
of life, are not only not indispensable, but positive 1iin~ 
dranees to the elevation of manhind. With respect to 
luxuries and comforts, the wisest have ever lived a more 
simple and meagre life than the poor. The ancient phi- 
losophers, Ohinese, Hindoo, Persian, and Greek, were a 
class than** which none has been poorer in outward riches, 
none so rich in inward. The same is true of the more 
modern reformers and benefactors of their race. None 
can be an impartial or wise observer of human life but 
from the vantage-ground of what we should call voluntary 
poverty. Of a life of luxury the fruit is luxuiy. There 
are nowadays professors of philosophy, but not philosophers. 
Yet it is admirable to profess** because it was once admir- 
able to live. To be a philosopher is not merely to have 
subtle thoughts, nor even to found a school, but so*^ to 
love**' wisdom os* to live* according to its dictates, a life* 
of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, and trust. 

—Thoreau. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Express iu plain prose tbe general sciiso of the above pas- 
sage. 

IL How ^oes the author show that luxuries are positive hin- 
drances to the elevation of mankind ” 7 

III. What is Thoreau’s conception of a philosopher ? 

IV. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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The characteristic uf a genuine heroism is its persis- 
tency. All men have wandering® impulses, fits and starts 
of generosity. But when you have resolved to be great, 
abide by yourself, and do not weakly try to reeoneile your- 
self with the world. The heroic cannot be the common, 
nor the common the heroic. Yet we have the weakness to 
expect* the sympathy of people 'in those actions whose 
•exeeilence is that they outrun sympathy, and appeal to a 
tardy Justice If you would serve your brother, because 
It is fit for you to serve® him, do not take back your words 
when you find that prudent people do not commend you. 
Be true to your own act, and congratulate yourself if you 
have done something strange and extravagant, and broken 
the monotony of a decorous age. It* was a high counsel 
that I once heard given® to a young person, " Always do 
what you are afraid to do*'\ 

— Emerson. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What is tljo lesson that Emerson tries to impress upon our 
minds in the above passage ? 

II. Explain the paradox, “ Always do what you are afraid 

to do 

III. ExpKaio clearly tho meaning of the parts in italics. 

IV. ' Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ If yon would servo.,,...". 
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Sympathise with that which lies heyond you. It is 
easy to sympathise* with that which lies within you. How 
many persons there are who pass through life sympathie- 
ing with themselves all the time ! What unhappy persons*! 
how unfit for anything whatever ! They are full of them- 
selves, and answer their ofvn motion. But there -beyond 
them lies all the beautiful world,® in which they might have 
a share. For sympathy is feeling with ; it is identifying 
yourself with that which at present is not yourself ; it is 
claiming your own. It is going forth and joining yourself 
with many, not standing off and merely observing. When 
we observe, the object we observe is different from us; 
when we sympathise, we identifi*^ ourselves with it. Ton 
may go into your home and observe, and you will make 
every person in that home wretched. But go into a home 
and sympathise with it, find out what lies beyond you 
th^e, see how differently those persons are thinking and 
feeling from the ways in which you are accustomed 
to think and feel*, and yet see how their modes of thinking 
and feeling supplement your own*, that • you are imperfect 
as® you stand, and that it is necessary that persons should 
be constituted thus different from ydurself if even your 
own completion is to come ; then, I say, you will soon he- 
eome'large in yourself, and a large benefactor to others. 

— G. R. Palmer. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Explain what the anther means by “ sympathy ” in the above 
passage. 

II. What is the difference between * sympathy ' and * observa- 
, tion,’ both in their nature atod in the effects they prodnee ? 

III. Explain folly the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence. 
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When moralists assert that what we call virtxie derives 
its reputation solely from its utility, and that the interest 
or pleasure of the agent is the one*' motive to practise* it, 
oar first question is naturally how far this theory agrees 
with the feelings and with the language of mankind. But 
if tested hy this criterion, there never was a doctrine more 
emphatically condemned than utilitarianism. In all its 
stages, and in all its assertions, it is in direct opposition to 
common language and to common sentiments. In all na- 
tions and in all ages, the ideas of interest and utility on 
the one hand and of virtue on the other have been' regard- 
ed by the multitude asf perfectly distinct, and all languages 
recognise the distinction. The terms honour, justice, rec- 
titude, or virtue, and their equivalents in every language, 
present to the mind ideas essentially and broadly differing 
from the terras prudence, sagacity, or interest. The fwo 
lines of conduct may coincide, but they are never confused, 
and we have not the slightest difficulty in imagining them 
antagonistic*^. 

— Lecky. 

EXERCISES. 

T. *^hat: is the doctrine that Leokj is attacking in the above 
passage ? On what grounds does he condemn ntilitarianism ? 

II. What is. the difference between ‘honour’, ‘justice*, ‘recti- 

tude ’ or ‘ virtue ’ on the one band, and ‘ prudence ‘ saga" 
city and ‘ interest ’ on the other ? 

III. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by ^n asterisk. 

V. Analyse the first sentence. 
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He (William of Orange) was born with violent pas^ons 
and quick sensibilities; but the strength of' his emotions 
was not suspected hy the world. From the multitude his 
joy and his grief, his affection and his resentment, were 
hidden by a phlegmatic serenity, which made him pass’^ 
for the most cold-blooded of mankind. Those who brought 
him good news could seldom detect any sign of pleasure. 
Those who saw him after a defeat looked in vain for any 
•trace of vexation. He praised and reprimanded, rewarded 
and punished, with the stern tranquillity of a Mohawk chief: 
but those who knew him well and saw him near* were 
aware that under all this ice a fierce fire’was constantly 
•burning It was seldom that anger deprived him of power 
over himself. But when ho was really enraged the first 
outbreak of his passion was terrible. It was indeed 
scarcely safe to approach* him. On these rare occasions, 
however, as soon as he regained his self-command; he 
made such ample reparation to those whom he had wrong- 
ed as® tempted them to loisfe® that he would go into a fury 
, again. His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. 
Where he loved he loved with the whole energy of his 
strong mind. When death separated him from whiit he 
loved, the few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his 
reason and his life. 

— Macaulay. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Name the oliief points in tbe character of William of Orange 
toncbed npon in the above passage. 

II. Explain fully the phrases in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisir. 

IV. An^yse the sentence beginning— “ On these rare occa- 
sions 
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It vras a numerous company, eighteen* or twenty per- 
haps. Of these some* five or six were ladies, who sat 
wedged together in a little phalanx by themselves. All the 
hnitea and forkn were working atcayata rate that toae quite 
alarming ; very few words were spoken ; and everybody 
seemed to eat his utmost* in self-defence, as if a famine- 
were expected to set in before breakfast time to-morrow morn- 
ing and it had become high time to aaaert^'^ the first law of 
nature. The' poultry, which may perhaps be considered 
to have formed the staple of the entertainment, disappear- 
ed as rapidly aa if every bird had had^the use of its wings, 
and had flown in desperation down* a human throat. 
Great heaps of indigestible matter melted away as* ice 
before the sun. It was a solemn and an awful thing 
to see*. Dyspeptic individuals bolted their food in 
wedges ; feeding not thcmaelvea hut broods of night- 
mares who were continually standing at livery wifbin 
them. 

— Dickens. 

EXEIICISISS. 

I. Express in brief form the general drift and purport of the 
abovo passage. 

II. Explain the phrases in ibniios. * 

III. Parse the words followed by any asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the third sentence. 
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So loyal and sincere was Macaulay’s nature that he was 
unwilling to live upon terms of even apparent intimacy 
with people whom he did not iike, or could not esteem ; 
and, as far as civility allowed, he avoided their advances, 
and especially their hospitality*. He did not choose, he 
said, to eat salt with a man for whom he could not say 
a good word in all companies. He was true throughout life 
to those who had once acquired his regard and respect., 
.He loved to place his purse, his influence, and his talents 
at the disposal of a friend ; and any one* whom he called 
by that name he judged with indulgence, and trusted 
with a faith that would endure almost any strain.' Jf his 
confidence proved to he egregiously misplaced, which* he 
was always the last to see*, he did not resort to* remon- 
strance or recrimination. 

— Trevelyan. 

* EXERCISES. 

I. Sketch tlie character of Macaulay, in your own words, on 
the basis of what has been said of him in the above passage. 

II. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the first sentence. 
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Muman beings seldom have the demands upon each other 
which they imagine ; and for what they have done they 
frequently ask an impossible return. Moreover, when 
people really have done others a service®, the persons bene- 
fited often' do not understand it. Could they have under- 
^ stood it, the benefactor, perhaps, would not have had to 
perform it. You cannot expect gratitude from them in 
proportion to your enlightenment. Then, again, where the 
service is a palpable one'^t thoroughly understood, we often ’ 
require that the gratitude for it should bear down all the rest 
of the man’s character. The dog is the very emblem of faith- 
fulness ; yet I believe it is found that he will sometimes 
like the person who takes him out and amuses him more* 
than the .person who feeds him. So, amongst bipeds, the 
mast solid service must sometimes give way to the claims of 
congeniality. Human creatures are, happily, not to be 
swayed by self-interest alone ; they are many-sided 
creatures ; there are numberless modes of attaching 
their affections. Not only Uke*^ likes like, but unlike likes 
unlike. 

— Helps. 

EXBRCISES. 

1. Itewrito in your own words the grounds upon which men 
should nob expect too much gratitude from those on whom 
they think they have conferred a favour. 

II. Why is it that men often " ask an impossible return ” for 

what they have done ? 

III. Expand fally the ooinparison between a dog and a human 
being, in point of gratitude. 

IV. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

• 'VI. Analyse the aentenco— '* The dog is the very emblem'of 
faithfnlness.... 
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When we read, another thinks for us ; toe merely repeal 
his mental process. It is as* when in learning* to write* 
the pupihfollotvs with his pen the strokes that have been 
made in pencil by the teacher. In reading, accordingly, 
we are relieved of the greater part of the work of thinking. 
Hence the perceptible reliefs when we pass from the occu- 
pation of our own thoughts to reading. But while we read, 
our bead is, properly speaking*, only the arena of alien 
' thoughts. Hence it is that he who reads very much and 
almost the whole day, amusing^ himself in the intervale of 
his reading*^ with thoughtless pastime, gradually loses the 
capacity even to think®, just as one who always rides at 
last forgets how to walk. But such® is the case with many 
scholars ; they have read themselves stupid*. iFor perpetual 
reading recurred to immediately at every free moment 
cripples the mind more than perpetual work with the hands, 
for with the latter one can always follow one’s own thoughts. 
Just as a spring by the continuous pressure of a foreign 
body loses its elasticity, so does the mind through the con- 
tinuous pressure of foreign thoughts. 

— Schopenhauer. 

' EXEIIOISES. 

I. What is the chief point of tUIferonce bettveen a * sciiolar ' 
and a ‘ thinker ' ? 

n. Give briefly the purport of the above passage. 

ni. Expand fully the simile contained in the second and the last 
‘ sentence, noting clearly the points of comparison. 

rV. Explain the phrases in italics fully. 

y. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VI., Analyse the sentence beginning—” Hence it is that ho who 
reads 
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Hence, in respect of our reading the art not to read*> 
is extremely important. It consisls in that, tcKat* at 'all 
times occupies the greater publiCf should for this very reason 
not be taken in ^and, as, for instance, political or ecclesias- 
tical pamphlets, novels, poems, &o., and this**, notwith- 
standing that they make much noise, and reach many 
editions in their first and last year of life. But rather let 
us remember** that he who writes for fools will always find 
a large public, and let us turn the always comparatively 
short time we have for reading exclusively to the works of 
the great minds of all times and peoples, which tower above 
the rest of humanitj}, and wbinh Vhe voice of iamo indicates 
as such*,* These only really educate and instruct. We 
oan never read the had too little, nor the good too often ; bad 
books are intellectual poison, they destroy the mind. Be- 
cause people, instead of reading the best of all times, only 
read the newest, writers remain in the narrow circle of 
circulating ideas, and the age sinks ever deeper into the 
slough of its own filth. 

— Schopenhauer. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What is the principle according to which we should direct 
our reading ? 

n. Explain how “ the art not to read ” is an extremely impor- 
tant art. 

III. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning — " Bat rather let us remem- 
■ her . f 


6 
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All are familiar wilh the truth that bodily activity 
deadens emotion. Under fjreat irritation we jjet relief by 
walking about rapidly. Extreme effort in the hootlcsa 
attempt to achiccc® a detired end greatly diminiehca the 
intensify of the desire. Those who ore forced to exert 
themselves after misfortunes, do not suffer nearly so much 
as those who remaiu quiescent. If any one wishes to 
eheck intellectual excitement, he cannot choose a more 
efficient method than running* till he is exhausted. More- 
over, these case, in tvhich the production of feeling and 
thought is hindered by determining the nervous energy 
in'bodily movements have their coutderparts in cases in 
which bodily movements arc hindered by extra absorption 
of nervous energy in sudden thoughts and feelings. If, 
when walking* along, there flashes on you an idea* 
that creates great surprise, hope, or alarm, you stop ; or if 
sitting* cross-legged, swinging your pendent foot, the 
moveiueni is at once arrested. Joy, disappointment, anx- 
iety, or any moral perturbation rising to a great height, 
will destroy appetite ; or if food has been taken, will arrest 
digestion ; and even a purely intellectual activity, when 
extreme, will do the like*. 

— Herbert Spencer. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Wliat is the trubli that Herbert Sponoor is iioro trrinir to 
illustrate ? 

II. Rewrite in your own words the facts upon which Herbert 
Spencer bases the above truth. 

IIL Explain fully the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “If any one wishes , 
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Nnt only is it unwise to set vp a high standard for 
juvenile good conduct, but it is even unwise to use^ 
very urgent ineitement s to such good conduct- Already 
most peopl** reco/jtiise the detrimental results of intellec- 
tual precocity \ hut there remains to be recognised the 
truth that there is a moral precocity which is also detri- 
mental. Our higher moral faculties,' like our higher in- 
tellectual ones, ate comparatively complex. By consequence 
they are both comparatively late in their evolution. And 
with the one as* with the other, a very early activity pro- 
duced by stimulation will be at the expense of the future 
character. Hence the not uncommon fact* that those fl-ho 
during childhood were instanced as* models of juvenile 
goodness, by and by undergo some disastrous and seeming- 
ly inexplicable change, and end by being not above hut 
below par ; while relatively exemplary men are often the 
issue of a childhood by no means so promising. 

— Herbert Spencer. 

• KXEROISBS. 

I. Express the mnin idea ot the above passage in simple lang- 
uage. 

II. Summarise the arguments with which Herbert Spencer trios 
to prove that it is unwise “ to use urgent incitements to good con- 

duet ” in the case of children. 

# 

in. What points ot resemblance does he notice between our 
“ higher moral faculties and our ** higher intellectual faculties " 7 

rV. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

y. l*arso the words followod by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the last sentence. 
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Tears express joy as well as sadness. They are the 
symbol of the powerleasness of the aoul to restrain ita emo- 
tion and to remain^ 'miatreaa of itself. Speech implies 
analysis; when we are overcome by sensation or by feeling, 
analysis ceases, and with it speech'^ and liberty. Our only 
resource, after silence and stupor, is the language of action 
— pantomime*. Any oppressive weight of thoiight carries 
us back to a stage anterior^ to humanity ^ to a gesture, a 
cry, a sob, and at last to swooning and collapse ; that is to 
say, incapable® of bearing the excessive strain of sensation 
as*" men, we fall back successively to the stage of mere 
animate being, and then to that® of the vegetable. In- 
tense joy also xoithdraws into itself and is silent. To speak* 
is to disperse and scatter. Words isolate and localise life 
in a single point ; they touch only the circumference oj 
being^ ; they analyse, they treat one thing at a time. Thus 
they decentralize emotion, and chill it in doing so*. 

— AmieVs Journal. 

EXERCISES. 

I. How do ” tears express joy as well as sadness ” ? 

IL How does the author define ” tears ” ? 

III. Why do words tend to “ disperse and scatter ” ? And lulia 

do they “ disperse and scatter " ? ' ^ 

IV. Explain fully the parts in italics. . ' 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the sentence beginnincr — “Any oppressive weiffh 
of thought....;....”. 
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Ever since* literature had a beginning* there have been 
mastcra of the craft who have grasped eagerly after all the 
scientific knowledge of their time, and have made such use 
of the fragments then available as* groat artiata alone 
could make. Take Shakespeare himself in illustration. Every 
one knows how hia lines bristle toith acientific allusions ; 
for has not the fact been brought against him in the absurd 
Baconian controversy ? Xot to multiply* illustrations, 
one might almost say that the* greater the writer*, 
the more surel}'’ do we find him in touch with the science 
of his time. This, to be* sure, is no proof that acientific 
hnowledgc is pre-requisite to the practice of the literary art, 
since* the greatest artists imbibe most eagerly every species 
of mental pahulxm. Still the fact is suggestive, and at 
least it is hardly open to doubt that their knowledge of 
science has been a marked aid to the writers who have 
possessed such knowledge. 

— Dr. H. S. Williams. 

EXEKCISHS. 

I. What IB the attitude towards sciouco displayed by literary 
men in all ages ? 

II. Is the soicntlflo spirit really opposed to the literary spirit ? 

m. Is a knowledge of soieuce essential to the practice of the 
literary art ? 

IV. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

V. Parse Che words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the first sentence. 
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The G-reat Sfone Face was a work of Nature inhcr mood 
of maje9lic playfulness, formed* on the perpendicular aide 
of a mountain by some immense rocks, which had been 
thrown together in such a position as, when viewed at a 
proper distance, precisely to resemble* tiie features of the 
human countenance. It. seemed as if an cnofmoits giant 
or a Titan had sculptured his own likeness on the preci* 
pice. There was the broad arch of the forehead, a hnn- 
. dred'feet* in height; the nose,* with its long bridge ; and 
the vast lips, wliich, if they could have spoken, would 
have rolled their thunder accounts from one end of the 
valley to the other. True it is, that if a spectator ap- 
proached too near***, he lost the outline of the gigantic 
visage, and could discern only a heap of ponderous and 
gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic rutu one upon another. 
Retracing* his steps, however, the wonderous features 
•would again be seen ; and the farther he withdrew from 
them, the* more like* a human face, with all its original 
divinity intact, did they appear; until, as it grew.dim in 
the distance, with the clouds and glorified vapour of the 
mountains clustering ahoul it, the Great Stone Face seemed 
positively to he alive. , 

— Nathaniel Emclhornc. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What was tlie “ Great Stone Face ”, described in tbe above- 
passage ? 

II. In what position was it risible at its best ? And why ? 

III. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the first and the last sentence. 
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The main conclusion arrived at in this vrork, namely, 
that man is descended from some loioly organised form, will, 
I regret to think*, ho highly ‘distasteful to many But there 
can hardly he a doubt that we are descended from barba- 
rians. The astonishment which 1 felt on first seeing* a 
party oX Fuegians on a wild and broken shore will never 
he forgotten by me, for the reflection at once rushed into 
my mind — such* were, our ancestors. These men were 
absolutely naked and bedaubed with paint, their long 
hair was tangled, their mouths* frothed loith excitement, 
and their expression was wild, startled, and distrustful. 
They possessed hardly any arts, and, like wild animals, 
lived on what they could catch ; they had no government, 
and were merciless to every one not of their own small 
tribe. He who has seen a savage in his native land will 
not feel much shame if forced* to acknowledge* that the blood 
of some more humble creature flows in his veins. 

— uarwin. 

EXERCISES. 

I. VPlint is tho “main couolusion " referred to in the lir.st sen- 
tence of this pimsage ? 

II. WIint consideration, according to tho author, forbids ns to 
feel shame for tho fact that “ wo are descended frdm lower animals’*? 

III. Explain tho parts in italics fully. 

IV. Parse tho words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse tho sentence beginning-" The astonishment which 
I felt 
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I suppose none of ua recognise the great part that ia 
played in life by eating*^ and drinking. The appetite is , 
'^o i mperio us that we can stomach the least interesting 
viands, and pass off a dinner hour thankfully enough* 
on bread and water ; just as there are men who must read 
something, if it were only “ Bradshaw’s Guide.” But 
there is a romance about the matter, after all. Probably 
the table has more devotees than love ; and 1 am' sure 
that food is much more generally entertaining than 
scenery. Do you give in, as Walt Whitman would say, 
that you are any^ the leas immortal for that^ ? The true 
materialiam ia to be ashamed of what^ we are. To detect 
the flavour of an olive is no less a piece of human perfec- 
tion than to find beauty in the colours of the sunset. 

^ — B. L. Stevenson. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Reproduce in brief what is said here regarding eating and 
drinking. 

II. “ Bub there is a romance about the matter, after all What 
is here meant by “ romance ” ? What " matter " is referred to in 
this sentence ? 

m. Give the meaning of the last sentence as clearly as you can. 

‘ IV. Explain the parts in italics, 
y. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the second sentence. 
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r have often noticed that almost every one has his own 
individual small economies— careful habits* of saving 
fractions of pennie,s iu some one peculiar direction — any 
disturhance of lohich annoys him more than spending* 
shillings or pounds on some real extravagance. An old 
gentleman of my acq^uaintance, who took the intelligence 
of the failure of a joint-stock bank, iu which some of his 
money was invested, with stoical mildness, worried his 
family all' through a long summer’s day, because one of 
them had torn (instead of cutting out) the written leaves 
of his now*^ useless bank-book ; of course the correspond- 
ing pages at the other end came out as well, and this 
little unnecessary waste' of paper (his private economy*^^ 
chafed him more than all the loss of his money. Envelopes 
fretted his soul terribly when they first came in ; the only 
way in which ho could reconcile himself to such waste of 
his cherished arlide was by patiently turning^ inside* 
out all that were sent to him, and so making them served 
again. 

' — Mrs. Gaskell. 

J5XERCISES. 

I. Givo a summary of tho above passage in your own words. 

II. Explain tho parts in italics fully. ' 

III. Parse tho words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse tho second sentence. 
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My abilities, by bowing them to the lowliest tasks, but’*'’ 
kept me from faminp : was this to be my lot for ever? 
And all the while* I was thus grinding doion my soul in 
order to satisfy the vile physical wants, what goiden 
hours, what elorious advantages, what openings into new 
heavens of soienee what chnnees of illuminating manlfind 
were forever lost to me! S»meiimps, when the young, 
to whom I taught some homely elements of knowledge, 
came around me ; when they looked me in the face with 
their laughing eyes ; when, for they all loved me they told 
me their little pleasures and their petty sorrows, I have 
wished that I could have gone back again into childhood, 
and becoming as’^ one of them, entered^ into that heaven 
of quiet which was denied me now. Yet it was more often 
with an indignant than a sorrowful spirit* that^l looked 
upon my lot, 

/ • 
' —Lylton. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the substance of the above passage iu your own words 
as briefly os possible. 

n. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ Sometimes when the 

young ”. 
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I do not often weep : for not only do my thoughts on 
subjects connected with the chief interests of man daily*, 
nay* hourly, descend a thousand fathoms “ too deep for 
tears not only does the sternness of my hahits of thought 
present an antagonism to the feelings which prompt tears 
— wanting* of necessity^to^ those who, being protected 
usually by their l^VJty from any tendency to meditative 
sorrow, would by that same levity be made incapable of 
on any c asu al access of such feelings; out 
also, I believe that all minds which have contemplated 
such subjects as deeply ns I have done, must, for their 
own protection ^qmj,u^er„ despondency, have early* en- 
conraged and 'ch eris hed some Ira nquil tmnn belief as to the , 
future balance and the hieroglyphic meanings of human ' . 
sufferings. On these accounts I am cheerful to this hour, 
and, as I have said, I do not often weep- 

— De Quincey. 

15XEKC1SES. 

I. Whnt osplanntion docs Do Qnlncoy give of his invariable- 
chcorlalncss ? 

II. Explain^Iullj tho parts in italics. 

III. Parse tho words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse tho first sentence. 
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Vehortationa from the uee of strong liquors have been 
the favourite topic of sober deolaimers in all ages, and have 
been received with abundance of applatise by water-drinU- 
ing antics. But with the patient himself, the man* that 
is to be cured, unfortunately their sound has seldom pi'e^ 
vailed. Yet the evil is acknowledged, the remedy simple. 
Abstain. No force can oblige a man to raise* the glass 
to his head against his will. ’Tis as easy as not to steal, 
not to tell lies* Alas ! the hand to pilfer*^ and the tongue 
to bear false witness have no constitutional tendency. 
These are actions indifferent to them. At the first instance 
■of the reformed will they can be brought off without a 
murmur. 'Hie itching** finger is but* a figure in speech, 
and the tongue of the liar can with the same natural delight 
give forth useful truths with which* it has been accustomed 
to scatter* their pernicious contraries. 

— Lamb. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Give the general sense and purport of the above passage in 
yonr own words. 

n. Expand the word “ Abstain ” into a complete sentence. 

m. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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, It is a deplorable waste of time to leave* fortreaeee iin- 
tahen in our rear. Whatever has to be mastered ought 
to be mastered so thoroughly that we shall not have to 
come bach to it when we ought to be carrying the war far'^ 
into the enemy's country. But to study* on this sound 
principle, we require not to be* hurried. And this is 
why, to a sincere student, all external pressure, whether 
of examiners, oi^ pi^operty or business engagements, which 
causes him to leave" work behind him which was not done 
as it ought to have been done, is so grievously, so intoler- 
ably vexatious. 

— Hamerton. 

BXEKOISES. 

I. Itewrito the above passage la your owu words so as to bring 
out the moaning clearly. 

II. Explain the metaphor employed in the flrst two sentences, 
so as to show the comparison in every detail. '• 

III. Explain the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by nn asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence. 
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Vi»ry indolent men, who will mot work at all unless un- 
der the pressure of immediate urgency, sometimes tell us 
that they actually like* to be hurried ; but although 
certain kinds of practical work which have become per- 
fectly easy from habit may be got through at a great pace 
when the workman feels that there is an immediate neces- 
sity for effort, it is certainly not true that hurry is favor- 
able to sound study of any kind. Work which merely 
runs in a fixed groove may be urged on occasionally at 
express speed without any perceptible injury to the quality 
of it. A banker’s clerk can count money very rapidly 
with positively less risk of error than" if he counted it ^as 
you and I do. A person of sluggish temperament really 
gains in vivacity when he is pressed for time, and becomes 
during those momenia of excited energy & clear-beaded 
and more able person than he is under ordinary , circum- 
stances. 

— Ramerton. 

, EXBEOISBS. 

oan.^* substance of the above passage as briefly as yon 

n. Explain fully the phrases in italics. 

HL Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

- ^7* Analyse the first sentence. 
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It has always seemed to ino that the great and beauti- 
fal principle of compensation is more clearly seen in the 
distribniinn and eff»*cis of time than in anything else 
within the scope of our experience. The good nse of one 
oppt)rtnnity very frequently compensates us for the ab- 
sence of another, and it does so* because opportunity is 
itself so dependent upon time that, although the best op- 
portunities may apparentlj* be presented to us, wo can 
make no use of tboiii unless we are able to give them the 
time that they require. You, who have the best possible 
opportunities for culture, find a certain sadness and dis- 
appointment because you cannot avail yourself of all of 
them ; but the truth is, that opportunity only c-viste for 
U8 jttH BO far as ice are able to make use of it, and our 
pnwt'r to do so is often iiothinn but* a question of time. 
If nur days are well employed we are sure to have done 
some good thing which we should have been compelled 
to neglect® if we had been occupied about anything else. 
Hence every genuitjo worker has rich compensations which 
ought to console him amply for his shortcomings, and 
to enable* him to meet* comparisons 7oithoul fear. 

— Ramerton, 

KXERCISES. 

I. What la meant by the “ principle of compensation " ? How is 
this principle best illustrated in the '* distribution and effects of 
time ” ? 

II. Point out ttio difforouco in moaning botwcon tho two stnto- 
monts regarding “opportunitj'.’’ made in tho above passage. 

HI, Explain fully tho parts in italics. 

IV. Parse tho words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyso tho second and tho third sontenco. 
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Old age is often querulous. It is* one of its defects to 
be® so*; but let not this occasional weakness deceive* you. 
You may be assured that naturally it has gratifications of 
its own, which fully balance those of earlier days, and 
which, if cultivated, would carry on the stream of hay-pi- 
ness to its grave. If life has been rightly employed, it will 
also have the visioned recollection of its preceding comforts 
to enhance^ the pleasures which it is actually enjoying. 
My own experience in the 67th year of my age is, that, 
notwithstanding certain ailments and infirmities, and the 
privations they occasion, it is just as happy as all the pre- 
ceding seasons were, — so happy* , as* to cause* no regret 
that they have passed, and no desire to exchange what m®, 
for what has been. If youth has hopes, and prospects, and 
wishes, that enchant it, age has no inferiority even in this 
respect. 

—Turner. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Draw a comparison between youth and old age ns sot forth 
in the above' passage. 

U. Explain fnliy the parts in italics. ' 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the sentence beginning— "My o'wn experience 
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There is no man who has not some interesting associa- 
tions with particular scenes, or airs, or books, and who 
' does not feci their be iuly or sublimity enhtneed^ to him 
by such eonncclions. The view of the house where one* 
was born, of the school where one was educated, and where 
the gay years of infancy were passed, is indifferent to no 
man. They recall so many images of past happiness and 
past affections, they are connected with so many strong or 
valued emotions, and Icid altogether* to so long a train of ' 
feelings and recollections, that there is hardly any scene 
which one ever beholds with so much rapture. There are 
songs also that we have hoard in our infancy, which, when 
brought to our remembrance in after-years, raise emotions 
for which wo cannot well account; and whioh, though 
perhaps very indifferent in themselves, still continue, from 
this association, and from the variety of conecp>ions which 
they kindle in our minds, to bp* onr favourites through 
life. The scenes which have been distinguished by the 
residence of any person whose memory we admire, produce 
a similar effect. The scenes themselves may be little beau- 
tiful ; but the delight with which we recollect the traces 
of their lives, blends itself insensihly with the emotions 
which the scenery excites ; and the admiration which these'* 
recollections afford seems to give a kind of sanctity to the 
place whore they dwelt, and converts everything into 
beauty which* appears to hove been connected with them. 

— Alison. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give a Butntnarj of tlio Icadinj; thoughts' of the above 
passage. 


7 
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II. Oaa jod give one or two illustrations in support o( what has 
bcea stated in the above passage ? 

III. Explain the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence and the sentence beginning— 
** There are songs also ”. 
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■ Rare almost, as® great poets —rarer, perhaps, than verir 
table saints and martyrs — are cofes^'^a^ tnen of basiness. 
Aman, tobtf® excellent in this way, must not only be 
variounli/ gifted^ but his gifts should be nicely proportioned 
to one another. He must have in a high degree that virtue 
which men have always found the least pleasant of virtues 
— prudence®. His pro d^nc^ ho we ver, will not be merely 
of a cautious and quiescent order, but that which, being 
6ver actively engaged, is 'inore fitly called discret ion ^ h§y^ 
prudence. Such a man must have an almost ignominious 
love of details, blended (and this is a rare combination) 
with a high power of imagination, enabling him to look 
along extended lines of possible action and put^ these 
details in their right places. He requires a great know- 
ledge of character, with thxt exquisite tact which feels 
unerringly the right moment when to act,* A discreet^ 
rapidity must pervade all the movements of his thought and 
action. He must be singularly free from vanity, and is 
generally found to be an enthusiast, who has the art to 
conceal^ his enthusiasm. 

— Helps. 

EXEBOISES. 

I. Eonmerate in your own wards the qnalities that mark a 
coDsummato man of business.” 

II. What is the difference between ‘ prudence ’ and ' discre- 
tion ’ ? 

III. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

IV. Pafse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “His prudence, however, 
will not bo ”. 
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pFor, indeed, a change was coming upon the world, 
caning and direction of which even is still hidden 
p^jwm US— a change* from era to era. The paths trodden 
by tJie footsteps of ages were hroken up ; old things were 
passing away, and the faith and the life of ten centuries 
were dissolving like a dream. Chivalry was dying ; the 
gbbey^and the ^_§tle were soon together to crupi ble^ into 
.rjMna; and all the forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the 
old world were passing away nfever * to return*. A new 
continent had risen up beyond the western sea. The jU>or 
of heaven, inlaid with stars, had sunk back into an infinite 
abyss of immeasurable space ; and the firm earth itself, 
unfixed from its foundations, was seen to be but* a small 
atom in the awful vastness of the universe. In the fibrit 
of habit in which they had so laboriously built for them- 
selves, mankind were to remain no longer. And now it is 
all gone— like an insubstantial pageantfaded ; and between 
ns and the old English there lies o gulf of mystery which 
the prose of the historian will never adequately bridge. ■ 

— 'Fronde. ' » 

• EXERCISES. 

I. Eniituernte lu your own words the chnnges which have 
thrown “ a gulf of mystary between us and the old English.” 

Whnt is the reference in the sentence — “ A new continent 


11 . 

had risen up &c.’' 

' III. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse tlie word.s followed by an asterisk. 
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cfti^UjuAXTey? * 


Be cheerfal, no matter* what reverses obstruct your 
loaj;, or what plagues folloio in your trail to anuoy® youM 
Ask yourself what is to be gained by looking or feeliog sad 
when tronbk^ hjpp^^ around you, or how your condition 
is to he alleviated. by abandoning yourself to despondency. 
If you are a young man, nature designed you “ to he of 
good cheer ” ,* and should you find your road to fortune, 
fame, or respectability, or any other boon to which your 
young heart aspires, a little thorny*, consider it all* for the 
best, and that these impediments are only thrown in your 
way to induce* greater efforts and more patient endurance 
on your part. Far better* spend* a whole Ufe in diligent, 
ayCcheerful and .unremitting toil, though you neve^ 
attain the pinnacle of your ambitious desires, than to tnm^ 
•back at t^fijrei^appearance of misfortune, and allow* de- 
spair to unn erve your energies, or, sour your naturally sweet 
and cheerful disposition. 


— Kelps. 


EXERCISES. 


I. What considerations sbonld induce us to be always obeerfiil ? 

II. Explain fnlly tbe parts in italics. 

III. Parse tbe words followed by an asterisk. 

TV. Aualyse tbe sentence b^inning — “ II you ate a yonng 
niab...'*. 
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A great part of the education of every child consists of 
those impressions, visual and other, which the senses of 
the little being are taking in busily, though unconsciously*, 
amid the acenes of their first everciae and though all aorta 
of men are horn in all aorta of places — poets* in towns, and 
prosaic men amid fields and woody solitudes—yet, con- 
sistently* with this, it is also true that much of -the original 
capital on which all men trade intellectually through life, 
consists of that maaa of miaccUaneoua fact and imagery 
which they have acquired imperceptibly by the observations 
of theiv early years. 

~ Professor WasiROH. 

BXKRCISKS. 

I. Give the menniug of the above scnteiioc as clearly as yon 
can. ‘ 

11. Explain the metaphor employed in the phrase “ thcnricinal 
capital...intetIeotunIly ”, 

III. Explain the parts in Italics fully. 

IV. Parse the words marked by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the whole sentence. 
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Wiih n perfect highway disappear highwaymen, crawl- 
ing beggars, dirty inns, and extortionate charges, lazy' 
habits, ignorance, and waste lands. Our shops, our horses* 
legs, onr boots, our hearts, have all benefited by the intro- 
duetion of Macadam : and the eighteen modern improve- 
ments mentioned by Sidney Smith can all be traced, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to the lime when it fortuitously occurred 
to the aalute Scotchman (where are his Life and Times in 
twenty volumes ?J to afr^to* oitrpatJi toith pulverized granite. 
I am convinced that our American cousins would be much 
less addicted to revohering, expectorating, &c., if they 
would only substitute trim, level, hedge-lined highways for 
the tile corduroy roade and railway tracks thrown slovenly 
anyhow, like the clothes of a drunken man, across prairies, 
morasses, half-cleared forests, and dried-up water-courses^ 
by means of which they accomplieh their ihoueand-mUc tripe 
in search of doUare, 

— Lord Cecil. 

EXERCrSES. 

1. Nnine tbo bf-nollt*. that have boon conlorred on the Englioh 
people by tlio intrnclitotion of perfect liiphwnys. 

II. How have " our shopR, oiir horses’ logR, our boots, our hearts" 
benefited by the introduction of Itfacndnm? 

HI. Explain the joke implied in the interrogative sciitcnop en- 
closed within brackets. 

IV. How does the author describe tho condition of American 
roads ? 

V. Explain tho parts in italics. 

VI. Pars© tho words followed by an asterisk. 

VII. Analyse the last two sontonces. 
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/ There are thousands so extravagant in their ideas of 
cpntentmenr, as to imagine that it must consist in haring 
everything in thin world turn* out the wty* they wish — that 
they are to sit down in happiness, and feel themaelcea ao at 
eaae on all pointa aa to deaire^ nothing belter and nothing 
more. I own there are instances of some who seem to pass 
through the world aa i/ all their patha had been strewed 
withroaebuda of delight : — but a little experience will con- 
vince as, ’tis a fatal expectation to go* npon^. We are 
bom to trouble; and we may depend upon it whilst we 
live in this world we shall have it, though with intcrmia- 
aiona ; — that is, in whatever state we are, we shall find a 
piixture of good and evil ; and therefore the true way to 
contentment is to know* how to receive theae certain viciaai- 
tudea of life^^-the returns* of good and evil, ao aa neither 
to be exalted by the one, nor overthrown by the other, but to 
bear ourselves towards everything which happens with such 
ease and indifference of mind, ns to hazard as little as may 
be. Thia ia the true temperate climate fitted foruaby 
nature, and in which every wise man would wish to live. 

.. — Sterne. 

EXERCISES. 

I’ “extravagant ideas " of con ten fcmeut do some people 
entertain ? ^ 

II, What docs true contentment consist in ? 

IIL Explain fully the parts in italics. 

IV- Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the second and third sentences, ‘ 
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“ Out of dcht, out of danger*’ is, like many other pro- 
verbs, full of wisdom ; but the word * danger ' does not 
aujjieiently express all that the warning demands. To one 
that is not callous^ a state of debt and embarrassment is 
a state of positive misery ; the sufferer is as® one haunted 
hy an evil spirit^ and his heart can know neither rest nor 
pence till it is cast out. But as® example is *at all times 
more instructive than precept,® a living writer shall de- 
scribe his own feelings when beset with creditors, and may 
he prove a beacon to the thoughtless ones who are likely to 
fall into the same gulf I 

-- Bridges. 

EXEUCISES. 

I. Give iu one faontcncc the purport of the above pass.ige. 

II. Expand *' Out of debt, out of danger *' into n full i>ontoncc. 

in. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

IV. Parso the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last senlonee. 
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Conviction, were it ever so excellent, is worthless till 
Atxonvert itself into conduct. Nay, properly,* conviction is 
noTpossible till then; inasmuch as all speculation is hy 
nature endless^ formless, a vortex amid vortices ; only by 
a felt indubitable certainty of experience does it find any 
centre to recolce* round, and so fashion* itself into a 
system. Most true is it,® as* a wise man teaches us, that 
“ doubt of any sort cannot be removed except* by action.” 
On which ground, too, let him who gropes pdin fully in dark- 
ness or uncertain light, ^and prays vehemently that the 
dawn may ripen into day, lay* this other precept well to 
heart, v?hlch lo me was oi invaluahle seTV\ee •. “He the 
duty which lies nearest thee,** which thou knowest to be' 
a duty ! 'ITiy second duty wiU already have become dearer. 

— Carlyle, t 

EXERCISES. 

I. How does Oarlyle define true conviction in tiie above passage ? 

II* Explain the metaphor of “ the dawn ripening into day." 
m. Explain fully the parts in italics. * 

VI. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence but one. 
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There is a set of people whom I cannot bear— the pinlirs* 
of fashionable propriety,— whoB^ precise, and 

vahoee every movement is unexceptwnaMe 
versed in all the categories of polite behaviour, have not a 
particle of soul or cordiality about them. We allow that their 
manners may be abundantly correct. There may be elegance 
in every gesture, and gracefulness in every position ; not a 
smile* out of place, and not a step that would not bear the 
measurement of the severest scrutiny. This is all very fine; 
but what I want is the heart and/ qaiety of social intercourse 
the frankness*^ that spreads ease and animation around it ; 
the eye that speaks a ff ibililj to all^ that chases timidity 
from every bosom, and tells every man in the company to 
be* confident and happy. 

— Chalmers. > 

EXERCISES. 

I. What virbaes are lost in the stiff formalities of fashionable 
life ? 

II. How far is fashionable propriety allowable ? 

III. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

IT. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the first sentence. 


; but who, though 
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’There is no such thing as® chance in the spiritual 
'world. A .bagman may find on the road a pocket-book 
, full of bank-notes, which had nearly upset bis gig, or a 
>ditcher dig up* a hoard of gold guineas ; but no hlockhead 
ever yet ^tumbled jipon a fine thought^ either on 
'xonde or by-wiye of imagination. If you find ’^ne in his 
possession, you may be sure he has purloined it from the 
hrain~treaaury of a rich man, or received it in charity. He 
does not know its value, and he offers it in exchange for 
the moat worthless articles, Bach as beads or small beer. 
You see blockheads labouring all life long* to say* some- 
thing good, or fine, or rich, or rare ; and sometimes you are 
surprised to notice* productions of theirs not by any means 
so very much amiss in a small way But it won't do; a 
certain air of stupidity, however slight, breathes over 
every paragraph ; their gaudiest compositions are but* a 
bed of indifferent poppies. 

— Professor Wilson. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Whflfc is the chief point of distinction between a true genius 
and a false one ? 

Amplify the thought of the first sentence so as clearly to 
bring ont the meaning of the whole passage. 

HI. What is meant by the “ royal rond.s ’’ and the “ bv-ways ” of 
imagination ? 

IV. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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Mankind, from the earliest ages, have been prone almost 
to idolize’^ those to whom they were indebted for ,any 
weighty benefits, or to whom they looked up as inventors 
of useful arts, or masters of hitherto occult sciences. Gra- 
titude indeed demands that great and original geniuses, 
whom God has enriched with extraordinary talents, by the 
due exercise of which they have become henefactors of the 
human race, should be loved and valued highly for their 
services ; but when we look only at the instrument, and see 
not the hand of Supreme Benecolencc that employs it for 
our benefit, we then ocercalue man, and undervalue Ood ; 
putting the former into the place of the latter, and making* 
an idol of him ; and if any will not worship this idol, 
o clamour is raised against them, and they are almost 
persecuted, 

— Kirby. 

EXBRCISKS. 

L Wliat is meant bj “ idolizing ” a genius ? 

II. How far is it right to value a genius, and in what oircum- 
stancca does it become wrong ? 

lU. Explain the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence. 
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Perhaps a gentleman is a rarer man than some of us 
think. Which of us can point out many such^ in his 
circle, men* whose aims are generous, whose "truth is 
constant, and not only constant in its kindf but elevated 
in its degree ; whose want of meanness makes them 
simple, who can look* the world honestly in the face with 
an equal manly sympathy for the great and the small ? 
.We all know a hundred whose coats are very well made, 
!and a .score* who have excellent manners, and one or 
two happy beings who are what* they call in the inner 
circles, and have shot into the tery centre and bull’s-eye of 
fashion ; but of gentlemen, how many ? 

— Thackeray. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What q^nallties do you gather to be the distiugaisbing marks 
of a gentleman ? 

II. What qualities do not make up a gentleman ? 

III. Explain the parts in italics fully. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last sentence. 
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I have observed one ingredient , somewhal necessary 
in a man's compositio n, towards happiness, which people 
of feeling would do well to acquire* ; a certain respect* 
for the follies of mankind ; for there are so many fools 
whom the opinion of the world entitles to regard, whom 
accident has placed in heights, of which they are unworthy, 
that he who cannot restrain his contempt or indignation 
at the sight, will be too often quarrelling with the dis- 
posal of things to relish^ that share which is allotted to 
himself. 

— Machenzie. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Describe in one word the quality which the author here 
<5all8 on essential ingredient of happiness. • 

n. Explain the parts in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the whole sentence. 
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Socrates used to say that it was pleasant to grow old 
with good health and a good friend ; and he might have 
reason ; a man may be content to live® while he is no 
trouble to himself or his friends ; hut after that, it^ is 
hard if he be not content to die. 1 knew and esteemed 
a person abroad®, who used to say, a man must be a mean 
wretch who desired to live after threescore years old. But so 
much, I doubt, is certain, that in life, as* in wine, he 
that will drink it good*, must not draw it to the dregs. 
Where this happens, one comfort of age may be, that 
whereas younger men are usually in pain whenever they 
are not in pleasure, old men find a sort of pleasure, when 
they are out of pain ; and as young men often lose or ini: 
pair their present enjoyment by craving* after what is to 
come, by vain hopes or fruitless fears, so old men re-. 
Here the wmts of their age hy pleasing* reflections upon 
what is past. 

— Sir WiUiam Temple. 

EXERCISES. 

' I. Draw a contrast between jonth and old age as indioated in 
the above passage. 

II. Explain fnlly the parts italicised. 

III. Parse.tbe words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the last sentence. 
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To be entirely just in our estimate of otner ages la noi 
only diiB&cult — it is impossible. Even what is passing in 
our presence we see** but^ through a glass darkly. The 
mind as toell as the eye adds something of its own, before 
an image, even of the clearest object, can be painted upon 
it ; and in historical inquiries, the most instructed thinkers 
have but a limited advantage over the most illiterate. 
Those who know the most approach least to agreement. 
The most careful investigations are diverging roads ; the 
further men travel upon them, the greater the interval* by 
which they are divided. In the eyes of David Hume the 
history of the Saxon princes is “ the scuffling of kites and 
crows”. Father Newman would mortify the conceit of 
a degenerate England by pointing* to the sixty saints and 
the hundred confessore^^ who were trained in h e r roya l 
palaces for the calen^r of the_ Messed. How vast a 
chasm yawns betioeen these two conceptions of the samt 

j ^ fjit. 'Ia.avV'’ CIa-u 

— Froiide. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What is the main idea ol the above passage ? 

II. What illustration docs Froude give of the proposition with 
which the extract begins ? 

III. Explain the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning—" The most carefnl inves- 
tigations 


8 
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To study history is to study* literature. The biography 
of a nation embraces all its works. No trifle is to be 
neglected. A mouldering* medal ia a letter of twenty 
'centuries. Antiquities, which hare been beautifully called 
history defaced, composed its fullest com mentary. In these 
wrecks of many storms which time waahba to the, shore, 
the scholar looks patiently^ for treasures. The painting 
round a yase, the scribble, on a ‘wall, the. wrath of a40uiai 
gogue, the wpllery of a farce, the pdint of an epigram— 
each possesses its own interest and value.... A^f^^Vourt 
of law is dug out of an orator : and the Pompeii of Greece is 
discovered in the Comedies of AristopTianes. 

— Willmott. 


EXERCISES. 

I. Rewrite ia brief what is here said resardiuir the 
history. 

II. Explain folly the parts in italics. 

in. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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Nothing bat the necessities of food will force man to 
labour, which he hates, and will always avoid when possi- 
ble. And although this seems obvious only when applied 
to the labouring classes, it is equally, though less obviously 
true, when applied to all other classes, for the money we 
all labour to gain* is nothing hut* food^ and the surplus of 
food which will buy other men's labour. If in this sense 
hunger is seen to be a beneficent instinct, in another sense 
it' is terrible ; for when its progress is unchecked it becomes 
a noble in man, 

subjugatihghis humanity, ^nd malting the brute dominant 
in him, till finally life itself is extinguished. 

— Smiles. 


EXERCISES. 

- I. In what rospeob may hanger be called a beneficent instinct ? 
IL Explain the parts in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the last sentence. 
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Naturally it is not to be considered for a moment that 
any return to the methods of travel in vogue fifty or a 
hundred years ago would be salutary, either morally, or , 
{^socially ; the vei'y idea is untenable^ for progreeeion is the 
law of the eiviliaed toorZd, —interpreted,* it is true, in 
various ways. The conditions of life in ' the twentieth 
century demand from us a vigilance, an output of energy, 
^•a concentration, a something contained in that coi^vehen- 
sive term “ up-4o-date,^’ which can only be conveniently 
secured by the liberty of movement which seems to have ' 
kept pace with liberty of thought. But it is an indisputablp 
fact that the general frame of mind to-day* with regard 
to these matters differs distinctly from the timidity which 
prevailed when first* man entertained seriously the desi- 
rability of challenging* timers dominion over space. People 
then feared to increase* their rate of travel, and^the 
diflidence was not only due to the novelty of the mean 's of 
transport. Now we one and all welcome the cutting 
down'^ of records, be® it accomplished by the stately • 

. liners racing'^ over submerged Atlantis, or by trains rushing 
across the face of a continent, or by brilliant, rbcket-lihe 
j cars traversing the thick of the London clay. And this 
is fay no means the same immemorial emulation which 
urges a man to compete’^-'' for physical superiority in order 
that he may outrun his neighbour. 

EXERCISES, 

I* Give in your own words the substance of the above passage. 

IL were the “methods ot travel in vogue fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago” ? ® ^ 
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III. Esplain fully the parts iu italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ Bat it is an indisputable 

fact ”. . 
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Yet Temple is not a man to onr taste. A temper not 
naturally good, but under strict command ; a constant 
'i,‘,,re*gard to decorum ; a rare caution in •playing'^ that mixed 
game of skill and hazard, human life.;^ a disposition to be 
content with small and certain winnings rather than to j go* 
on doubling the stat'e ; these seem to us to be the most 
remarkable features ot his character. Temple, we fear, 
had not snfl&cient warmth and elevation of sentiment to 
deserve* the name of a virtuous man. He did not betray 
or oppress his country ; nay, he rendered considerable 
services to her ; but he risked nothing for her. No tempta- 
tion which either the King or the Opposition could hold 
out ever induced him to come forward as* the supporter 
either of arbitrary or of factious measures. But be was most 
careful not to give offence T>y strenuously opposing* such 
measures. He never put himself prominently before the 
public eye, except at conjunctures when he was almost 
certain to gain, and could not possibly lose, at conjunctures 
when the interest of the State, the views of the Court, and 
the passions of the multitude, all appeared for an instant 
to coincide. By judiciously availing himself of several 
of these rare moments, he succeeded in establishing* a 
high character for wisdom and patriotism. When the' 
favourable crisis was passed, he never risked the reputa- 

won. He avoided the great offices of 
stete with a caution almost pusiU^itnpus, and confined 
• himself to quiet and secluded departments of public busi- 
ness, in which he could enjoy moderate but certain 
advantages without incurring envy. i 
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EXERCISES. 

I. Point out tito strikinf* features in the character of Temple, 
as sketched out in the above passage. '' 

II. Explain fully the parts in italics, 
ni. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the sentence beginning — “ He never put himself 
prominently 
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There have been many erica of “ W olf ! Wolf ! ” in tbe 
matter of colour photography, and they have all been 
little more than false alarms.* At last, however, the wolf 
has really comet and the question arising* is whether 
he is going to eat up the painters of pictures. It has 
been said that people will not buy pictures when they 
can get accurate records of Nature and faultless r&prodfue- 
tiom of “ old maatere,” all in their proper colours, by 
photography, and that therefore the artist is doomed. 
There would appear to be something in the prophecy when 
one considers how the artist has already been ousted from 
illustrated journalism by photography, for with the revolu- 
tionising “ three-colour ” work which has flooded our booh- 
stalls with variegated printer* e ink there seems to have* 
come a steady demand for kaleidosco]^e excitement amongst 
the patrons of cheap literature. If the photograph can 
supply this* henceforth, *then the artist’s doom is indeed- 
sealed, and his only lucrative avenue closed against him. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the general sense of the passage in your own words. 

n. Point out the allusion in the first sentence. 

in. Explain the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ There would appear to 
be something in the prophecy ” . 
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But style, though it is the great antjBcpjJc^ Js not the 
only one. There is another which every student, who has 
the wish to be* fair, may hope to train* himself to use*. 
It is tho quality of intelloolual detach mpnti the faculty 
of ^iacanding uathe preposseasiona, of trj'ing innate pre- 
judices by tho touchatono of principle, and of submitting 
every historical problem to tho same test. In this sense 
every student will accept tho dogma of impartiality. But 
if the dogma of impartiality means that a historian is not 
to have, or at least is not to indicate, nu opinion* of his 
own, it is time to renounce it. The true analogy to the 
functions of hiatorian is the charge of a jtiSgc to a jury. 
It is his business to sift.and 'weigh the evidence, to dis- 
entangle complexities, to represent in clear sequence all 
the ossoniial facts from the point of view of both sides. 
But it is not less his fnnotion to give*, without imposing*, 
his own view of tho facts. The jury which has all the 
facts, and is tho uliimatojirbiter, may accept or rpjep ^ his ^ 
view. But without it the jejme recital of proTwd cons 
becomes wearisome and gives no guidance. One cannot 
but* recognise* a measure of truth in the judicial dictum 
“ jJJothing is so misleading as * a ‘ fair ’ charge.* * 

T5XKUCISKS, 

J. IJxpross tlip central thoiifrht of llio above passage in year 
own words ns briefly as you can. 

11. Kxplain the parts in italics. 

III. Parse tho words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the sentence beginning—" But If tho dogma of im- 

partinJity, ". 
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He wanted neither arguments nor eloquence to exhi- 
bit** what was commonly regarded as** hie wavering policy 
in the faireet light. He trimmed^ he said, as* the temper- 
ate zone trims between intolerable heat and intolerable 
cold ; as a good Government trims between despotism and 
anarchy ; as a pure church trims between the errors of the 
Papist and those of the Anabaptist. Nor was this defence 
by any means without weight; for, though there is abun- 
dant proof that his integrity was not of strength to toithr 
stand** the t.emptations by which his cupidity and vanity, 
were sometimes assailed, yet his dislike of extremes, and 
aforgivingo and compassionate temper which seems to 
have been natural to him, preserved him from all parti- 
cipation in the worst crimes of his time- If both parties 
accused him of deserting* them, both were compelled to * 
‘admit that they had great obligations to his humanity, and , 
that, though an uncertain friend, he wxs a placable enemy. 
He voted in favour of Lord Staff >rd, the victim of the 
Whigs : he did his utmost* to save* Lord RuBselV, the 
victim of the Tories ; and, on the whole, wo are inclined to 
I think* that his public life, though far indeed from fault- 
less*, has as few great stains as that* of any politician who 
took an active part in affairs during the troubled and ■ 
disastrous period of ten years which elapsed between the 
fall of Lord Danby and the Revolution. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Sam np the character of Sir William Temple in a couple of 
short sentences. 

^Imt is the meaning of “ trimmed " in the above passage ? 

• With what comparisons is this « trimming ” illustrated ? 

III. Explain fallv the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the last three sentences of the passage. 
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'Will the dreadful fate of M-^sstna, and of numerous 
smaller towns that have gone the way* of earthquake, fire, ^ 
and flood, doo m them as sites for future human habit »tion ? 
Not if the example of other smaller disasters may bn taken 
into account. Man’s capacity for getting* used to Ucing^ on 
a volcano’s edge, actually as well as metaphorically, is an 
illustration both of the potency of habit and of the opti- 
mism inherent in human nature. Or, if we wish, we can 
call it a sublimated pessimism, a disenchantment which 
recognises that death lurks as well on prairie and sandy 
ocean bench as* on volcanic formations ; so ichy take the 
trouble It would seem that Mnssinn has had ample warn- 
ing and. foretaste of what has befallen her, yet for twenty- 
seven hundred years people have gone on believing* that 
the blow would not come in their time or would fall on their 
neighbours, never on them. Great cities are founded on 
sites offering* some natural advantage or other, and it 
seems likely* that the value of Messina’s harbour, like that 
of Son Francisco’s, will continue to outweigh^ the danger 
of earthquake. And, after all, Nature, which works havoc, 
can also behind. She has untold riches. The wealth of 
the world increases rapidly, and within two decades a‘~-i^. 
devastated San Francisco or Messina may rise complete*^ 
again from its ashes. 

EXERCISES, 

I. What IS the qaestion discussed in the above passage ? 

II. Why .is it that cities continue to bo built on the slopes of 
volcanoes, in spite of repeated warnings ? 

III. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ It would seem that Mes- 
sina 
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Auother childish fashion is the fashion of high spirits. 
That no one should openly 8uU or grieve in public has been 
■a recognised axiom from time immemorial; but a pretence 
of high spirits is bard indeed to keep up ^ Yet in roanj 
circles high - spirits are regarded the wedding garment. 
Eight hours’ heavy work will often take less out of a man 
than two hours of forced levity, yet how many men add the 
second to the first simply because it is the fashion. The effort 
may be heroic, but social heroism is generally more ridic- 
ulous than sublime, and the effect of the pretence upon 
those who may suddenly see heloto the surface is far more 
ghastly than any amount of paint and dye. Childish 
spirits belong to childhood. There are a lucky and lovable 
few who keep them through life, but they can no more 
be had to order'' than the artistic temperament. The 
outcome of these sham spirits is a vast produc^n^^ that 
tawdry ornament with which so many people b^izen their 
conversation, — sham humour.* Not a great number of 
people have any active sense of humour at all, and we 
should all be much more comfortable if the fact were 
recognised. 

EXERCISES. 

I. What is meant by “hiph spirits" in tljo above passage? 
Reproduce in your own words what is said here regardinir “ high 
■spirits”. 

II. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. ^ Analyse the sentence beginning—" The effort may be heroic 
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The extreme complexity and subtbfy of the arguments 
and the internecine strife of the philosophers over subjects 
which touch the everyday life of the practical man may 
account for the distaste which the man in the street shows 
for learned discussions contained* in lengthy volumes 
about such things as capital*, profit, and interest, or the 
principles of business generally, which he thinks he 
understands without them. To such an extent is this* 
carried that* when a dozen or so* of eminent authorities 
explain their views on the question of Free Trade, it is' 
sufficient for their o/j/jonente the jE^ress and on the plat- 
form to stigmatise* their utterance as* the opinion of 
''professors ” It is not easy at first to see* why a man of 
conspicuous ability who has spent the best years of bis 
life in acquiring* knowledge of a subject should be 
debarred from expressing an opinion on that subject be> 
cause he has received an honourable appointment on 
account of bis knowledge. But the antipathy which com* 
monly exists between tbe man in the street and the philo- 
sopher may, perhaps, be traced to tbe fact that while the 
philosopher is ona/i/tic and vocal, the mao in the street 
is synthetic hut inarticulate. The latter is doing while the 
former is talking, and the philosopher, as a general rule, 
only puts into form, what the man in the street has already 
put into action. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Why does the man in the street show a distaste for learned 
discussions ? 

^ II. Enumerate the chief points of difierenoe between the man 
in the street and the philosopher. 

III. Explain folly the parts in italics. 

IV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse the first three sentences separately. 
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Sir Isaac Pitman was a most estimable man who did 
a great service to the world by inventing'^ the phonetic 
system to introduce*^ a revised orthography of his own lan- 
guage ; and of this feat one*^ can only say that its appear- 
ance was so hideous, and the new letters which it 
introduced so difficult, that it rendered impossible for many 
years, if* not for ever, every effort* of more moderate and 
reasonable spelling reformers. We have no great objection 
to see “ photograph ” spelt “fotograf,” as it is in Italian 
and Polish ; we do object to a method so revolutionary that 
it must needs^ alter the alphabet as well us the manner of 
uaiiig* it. Sir Isaac Pitman, however, persevered with hie 
uncouth hieroglyphics ; and, in addition, he was an anti- 
vivisector, a vegetarian, and a supporter of divers other 
amiable fads. We confess that he would bore us at times, 
were it not lUat bis biography by Mr. Baker is unconsciously 
amusing* in its ingenuous hero-worship. Mr Baker will 
hardly uUer the general opinion as to the merits of phono- 
graphic shorthand or the uselessness of the other matters 
on which Sir Isaac Pitman spent his time ; and his book 
would be better were it half** as** long. 

EXERCISES. 

L Roprodace iu your own words what is here said regarding 
Sir Isaac Pitman. 

n. Explain the parts in italics. 

III. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

IV. Analyse the sentence beginning—" NotsatisQed with this...’*. 
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Historical evolution is shaped, not by ideas, but by- 
mechauical necessity. The moral, ideas of society, its 
religious cree,ds, its political, legal, and social iostitutioos 
are all* the outgrowth of eoonomio conditions. This tnay 
be sneered at* as* a glorified sovereignty of the stomach' 
but there are your facts. In the long result, it is the pro- 
ducers -who shape and rule society, and history is the story 
of conflict between a class of producers, who would retain 
their control over society after their usefulness is gone, 
and a new class of producers struggling* to come* into its 
own*. But it is evident that democracy has put power 
info the hands of the great mass of the world’s workers. 
Hence these masses are ultimately bound to change society 
so** as* to assure** their own welfare and domination. 
Q, E. D. The materialistic conception, of history is the great 
Socialist weapon against the Philistines, To argue* upon 
this or that temporary political issue, moral issue, or even 
economic issue, is waste of time, when you know that at 
bottom it is food, clothing, and shelter that rule the -world. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Whafc is meant by “ Historical Evolution ” ? Show how hU- 
torioal evolution is shaped by “ mechanical necessity Show also 
that it is not shaped by “ ideas 

II. ^ Show the humour of appending Q. E. H. at the end of the 
conclusion reached iu the above passage. 

III. What people are here called the “ Philistines 

IV. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the sentence beginning— “ In the long' result 
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It is'humiliating to thiuk* how the world wastes its 
limited and precious hours in considering* its clotheei 
rather than its immortal soul*. How short ei^en is the time 
we devote to our intellects compared* to the time toe devote 
'to our wardrobea ! Now, is it not absurd to expect* us poor 
women*, who madly pursue the fashions — and whose trials 
are like the rock of Siayphuawhich never got to the summit 
— to reach* even the intellectual plane of that other des- 
cendant of Adam whom fashion requires to look* like 
nothing more poetic than an animated stove-pipe ? Think 
of the years he has saved. In those cycles of time, when he 


was not required match* odours, and choose fabrics and 
fashions, with a eo'tCseientious^eye to economy, he was use- 
fully employed in cultivating his mind. Now how can we 
poor martyrs* to clothes complete with him ? It is n’t that 
we haven’t the intellect, it is simply that we haven’t the 
time. Abolish* the tyranny of clothes, and see how great 
we women will become I But here observe what we are 


pained to be obliged* to call the duplicity of men. They 
do not wish us to be on an intellectual level with themselves, 
and it is for this reason that they create the fashions on 
which our intellects 'wreck. . 

EXEROISE^^'!' 

I. What sort of person is supposed to have written the above, 

passage ? ’ • 

II. What, according to the author, is the chief cause of the in- 
tellectual inferiority of womeii ? 

111. Oivo a summary of the passage in your own words. 

. IV. Explain the parts in itaiics. 

V. Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

VI. Analyse the sentence beginning, “Now is it not absurd., 
after reducing it to'the assertive form- 

9 
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120 . 

How charming those men and women are whom their 
friends describe as childlike. There have always been 
such and they have always been liked, but to-day there 
is a positive cult oj them. They are the most delightful 
of all companions, and their cpmpanionship is the best 
of all pastimes. Every one is at is best* with them. 
In their presence no one is critical, not even of him- 
self. They are happy, and they diffuse happiness ; 
therefore they appear always to be both amused and 
amusing. They are easy to please*, and sure to show* 
their pleasure. When we think about the matter in cold 
blood we realise, perhaps, that they are not more witty or 
more wise than other people. High spirits may lead them 
from time to time to do* and say what had been better* 
left undone and unsaid ; but they are forgiven, or rather, 
they are never accused, because they are unconscious t nd 
because their cheerfulness is contagious. Like children, - 
they are unconventional ; like children, they are conspicu- 
ous. In these days, when everything that is natural is ' 
admired and all constraint is deprecated, they are assidu- 
ously copied. They set a fashion, but, oddly enough, 
considering* what agreeable and what well-bred people 
they are, it is a bad one. The truth is that their temper 
of mind is a gift, and gifts cannot he irritated. It is hope- 
less ie atm* at being childlike. Those who do so* only 
succeed in being childish, — a quality* which is becoming 
alc(Qpingly prevalent in modern social life. 

EXERCISES. 

L ^Desoribe in your own words tbe oharaoter o£ what ate called 
“ childlike ” men and women. 

II. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

IIL Parse the words marked with an asterisk. 

Analyse the sentence beginning, *' High spirits may lead 
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121 . 

How many of ua owe all* that makes life worth* 
living* to doctors,— the courage* which comes of health, 
the companionship which gives value to every day, the 
lengthened sojourn of the old to whom love^ memory, and 
custom bind us by a threefold cord, or the frail life of a 
delicate child who embodies every hope and ambition we 
possess. The doctors see us very often at our worst*, and 
they make the host of us. Taking* them as a whole, they 
have a good opinion of their fellows. They risk their lives 
fur ours without the support of that discipline which, we are 
often assured, will alone* induce men to such sacrifice. 
They keep our sowets without the fearful oath imposed 
upon Roman confessors to strengthen* their purpose. If 
a few black sheep exist among' them, if cruelty— thot worst 
cum* of the moral nature — is wholly absent from no 
great congregation of men, if a few trade upon the nerves 
of the community, if a few ore tied up in red-tape, that* is 
only to say* that doctors are human. After all, we may 
live long livos^ and come across none of these ; whereas 
it is hard to find* a person who owes no debt of gratitude 
to some doctor or doctors, and who has not known more 
than one the mainspring of whoso existence was benevolence, 

EXEHCISES. 

I. Nntno tho virtues that spooially distinguish dootots. 

II. Give a summary of tho passage in your own words. 

m. Explain full}' tho parts in italics. 

IV, Pnrso the words marked by an asterisk. 

V. Analyse tho sontonoo boginning—" After all wo may five 

long lives ". 
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122 . 

Human thought is not zfirework ever shooting off *^freelt 
forms and shapes as^' it burns ; it is a tree growing very 
slowly — you can watch it long and see no movement 
— very silently unnoticed. It was planted in the world 
many thousand years ago, a tiny, sickly plant*. And men 
guarded it and tended it, and gave uplife and fame to aid^ 
its gi'ototh. In the hot days of their youth, they came to 
the gate of the garden and knocked, 'begging*^' to be let in, 
and to be* counted among the gardeners. And their young 
companions without® called to them to came* back, and 
play the marP with bow and spear, and win sweet smiles 
from rosy lips, and take their part amid the ^feast, and 
dance, hot stoop* with wrinkled brows, at weaklings^ 
work. And the passers-by mocked them and called shame, 
and others cried out to stone* them. And still they stayed 
there labouring*, that the tree might grow a little, and 
they died and were forgotten. And the tree grew fair 
and strong. The storms of ignorance passed over it, and 
harmed it not. The fierce fires of supeistition soared 
around it ; but men leapt into the flames and beat them 
back, perishing*, and the tree grew. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Esplain fully the allegory contained in the above passage. 

H. What is the allusion in the phrase “ play the man with bow 
and spear lips ? 

HI. Name the difficulties that have attended the path of the 
progress of knowledge. 

IV. Explain fully the parts in italics. 

V. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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123. 

We all have certain books which we re-read at inter- 
vals, and look forward to re-reading* at intervals for the 
rest of our lives. They may be in prose or verse, and may 
deal with fact or fiction ; but whatever their nature®, they 
give us a pleasure we should find it hard to explain*. Per- 
haps most of them we read for the first time when we 
were very young, and perhaps, if we really knew it®, it is 
our past self as much as* our author who fixes our atten- 
tion as* we read. Certain books, like certain fragrances, 
recall not so much -forgotten acenee and forgotten incidents 
aa'^ forgotten mooda. We enjoy them because we have 
enjoyed them. The philosophy which hleio axody for the 
moment all our mental miata, or the poetry which was not 
poetry, but which served to express* our aouU before we 
had had much experience of life or reading cannot lose its 
charm. We love it the* mure because it is not great. 
Had it been greater it would have seemed less completely 
ours. It is what we should have written had we had a , 
little more gift of writing.® It stands now, very likely, for 
something simpler than the years have made us. Never- 
theless, it® is refreshing to put ourselves once more in 
turn with its melody. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Why is it that some books become our life-long favourites ? 

II. Expand the comparison of books with fragrances in detail, 
in. Explain the parts in italics. 
rV. Parse the words followed by an asterisk.' 

V. Analyse the sentence beginning “Perhaps most of them. 

we read ” and also the one beginning, “ The philosophy whiob 

blew away......”, 

/ * 
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124 . 

If Napoleon had lived in the dawn of history, his name, 
no doubt, would have come down to us enshrined* amid a 
cycle of legends, and modern criticism would have begun 
to discover that, lifce other demigods, he never existed. As* 
is, there can be no more striking testimony to the 
amazing character of his career than the fact that, in spite 
of its having ended less than a century ago, it yet partakes 
in great measure of the nature of a myth. Even in his 
lifetime this legendary quality appears to have attached in 
some mysterious way to the great Emperor. Men looked 
upon him with dazzled eyes, and judged him os* if* he 
were either more or lees than a mortal. The whole passage 
of his life upon earth was something so* extraordinary that 
when it was ended there seemed to be no standard by which 
to measure it, no mental framework into which it would fit. 
The result has been that he has become the subject of far 
more controversy than any other historical personage. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say^ that his existence is the 
only thing about him which has never been called in ques- 
tion. Nor is it merely in the uncertainty and controversy 
which still hang over his career that one can trace an 
element of myth. Napoleon, like a true legendary hero, 
has so impressed himself upon our minds that we are 
never tired of hearing* new stories about him, or old 
stories* told in a new way. The Napoleonic saga is still 
growing, and every year adds a score or so* to the number 
of books concerned with its exposition. 

EXERCISES. 

I. 6ve in your onn words the leading thoughts of the above 
passage. 
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II. Explain fulij tho parts in italics. 

III. Parse tho vrords followed bjr an astorisk. 

IV. Anatj’so tho flrat, socond, and fifth sontoncos. 
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125 . 

University training cannot by itself supply capacity ; 
but it can stimulate and fashion talent, nnd, above all; it can 
redeem from the danger of contracted views. Thus tbeUniver- 
sity becomes a potent instrument for good, to n community, 
the strength of which is measured by the capacity of the 
individuals who compose it. The University is the hand" 
maid of the State, of which it is the microcosm — a com- 
munity in which also there are rulers and ruled, and in 
which the corporate life is a moulding influence. And so 
we arrive at the truth that the State must see to the well- 
being and equipment of its Universities, if it is to be fur- 
nished with the best quality in its citizens and in its servants. 
The veriest materialist cannot but be impressed when ho 
sees the increasing part which science plays in the struggle 
of the nations for supremacy. It is true that mere know- 
ledge is not action ; but it must not be forgotten that the 
transition to sueceseful action is nowadays from knowledge 
and not from ignorance. Things are in our time too diffi- 
cult and complicated to be practical without the best equip- 
ment, and this is as much true of public affairs as it is the 
case in private life. 

1915. 

EXEKCISES. 

(c) Explain in a sentonco or two why the State should ‘ so© to 
the well-being and eqaipuent of its Universities,* using 
your own words. 

(b) Justify the description in tho abovo passage of the Univer- 

sity as the ‘ microcosm of tho State using your own 
words. 

(c) Give in your own words tho sense in which tho italicized 

portions in the above passage are used. 

(a) Give a detailed analysis of the sentence beginning ‘ It is 
true , and ending ‘ not from ignorance ’• 
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126. 

Bacon was a seer. What then*^ was it ho saw ? What* 
ho saw in the first place wero the evil resuhs which follow- 
ed on the disdainful refusal of philosophers to adopt the 
patient and childlike attitude which befits those who come 
to Nature, not to impO!*c^ upon Nature their own ideas, hut 
learn from her ichat it is that she has to leach them. 
Bacon is never tired of tellin;;^ us that the Kingdom of 
Nature, like the Kingdom of God, can onl}’ be entered by 
those who approach it in the spirit of a child. And there 
surely he was right. There, aurol3^ liis eloquence and au- 
thority did much to corree.i the itwolc^t futility of those 
al disputants who thought they could*^ impose upon Nature 
their crude and hasty theories born of unsifted observations, ciu 
interpreted hy an unbridled fancy. 

■-B.A., 1915. 

■ lOXKUOISKS. 

(a) Coutrnut briolly nml in your own wordy Uacou'y method of 
approaching Nature with that of tbo 'verbal dispu- 
tanty ' referred to in the above pannage. 

<b) What, in your opinion, wore some of tho ovil rcHults that 
followed from tlie refusal of philosophers to adopt a pa- 
tient and childlikn attitudo towards Nature ? 
fc) Give in your own words tho meaning of tho italicized por- 
tions of tho hbovo passage. 
id) Parse tho words followod by an asterisk. 
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127 . 

The increased activity of my intellectual system now 
showed itself in what I believe to be a very healthy form, 
direct imitation. The rage for what* is called * original- ~ 
ty ’ is pushed to such a length in these days that even*" 
children are not considered promising, unless they attempt 
things preposterous and unparalleled. From his earliest 
hour, the ambitious person is told that to^ make a road 
where none has walked before, to do easily what it is im- 
possible for others to do at all, to create new forms of 
thought and expression, are the only recipes for genius ; 
and in trying to escape on all sides from every resemblance 
to hie predecessors, he adopts at once an air of_flCs_ 
ceutricity and pretentiousness. This continues to be the 
accepted view of originality ; but, in spite of this conven- 
tional opinion, I hold that the healthy sign of an > activity 
of mind in early youth is not to be striving after unheard- 
of miracles, but to imitate closely and carefully what is 
being said and done in the vicinity. The child of a great 
sculptor will hang about the studio, and will try to hammer 
a head out of a waste piece of marble with a nail; it does 
not follow that he too* will be a sculptor. .The child of a 
politician will sit in committee with a row of empty chairs, 
and will harangue an imaginary senate from behind the 
curtains. I, the son of a man who looked through a mi- 
croscope and painted what he saw there, would fain® ob- 
serve for mysdf, and point my observations. It did not 
follow, alas I that! was built to be a miniature-painter or 
a savant, but the activity of a childish intellig^ce was 
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shown by my desire to copy the results of 3°ch energy as 
I saw nearest at hand. 

^B.A.,1914. ■ 

EXEUOISES. 

1. Why does the writer consider that imitation rather than ori- 
ginality should be encouraged in a ohild ? 

2. Explain the expressions in italicSv 

3. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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128 . 

Tho kangaroo has, from thr* sportsmatra view, tlic tZtV 
tinetion and disadvanlage of being the only animal ap* 
proaching the ‘ big game* standard in Australia, And for 
that ho has in every aettlod part of our oontinent paid a 
heavy penally— a penalty that* would have meant absolute 
extinction wherever* he tonched population had not the lato 
stepped in and befriended him. Karly and highly imagina* 
tire pictures of pioneering in Australia always gave a 
kangaroo hunt, with the kangaroo leaping over tree tops, 
chased by parti-clad horsemen, who were generally leaping 
a log or galloping full speed down a rocky declivity. It 
gave a certain element of romance and adventure to the 
kangaroo hunt which, in fact, it rarely possessed. For* 
out* upon the open plains of Northern Victoria the kan- 
garoo hunt was over a onesided business. When a Selous 
or a Roosevelt tackled an African Hon, an Indian tiger, or 
a Rocky Mountain grizzly bear in his own fastness there 
was always an clement of risk in tho sport. If tho man 
‘ made a mess of things ’ tho boast would possibly reply 
, in kind. But kangaroo* hunting was rather less perilous 
than ilathead fishing in Port Philip. On a wot d.ay, when 
the kangaroo travelled slowly and turned awkwardly, it 
'reachfd as a sport about” the .same altitude os killing sheep. 
The kangaroo was an easy victim both to the rifle and the 
dog, but no spirit of chivalry saved him on that account. 
So, excepting where he was given protection at the last 
moment, the inhabited plains know him no longer. 
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mru BniRBB. 

1. Explain tho sentence ' If the man “ made a mess of things ” 
ho beast vronld possibly reply in kind 

2. Explain the passages in italics. 

3. Give a clause analysis of tho sentences from tlic words ' On a 
wet day ’ to the end of the passage. 
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129 . 

The first and moat ohvioua aocrel of Macaulay' a place on 
popular booJtalwlvea is that he has a true genius for narra- 
tion, and narration will always in the eyes, not only of 
our aqualtera in ihc Auatralian htiah, but of the many alb 
over the world, stand first among literary gifts. The com- 
mon run of plain men, as has been noticed since the begin- 
ning of the world, are as eager as children for a story, and 
•like children they will embrace the man who will toll them 
a story, with abundance of detail and plenty of colour^ and 
a rcaliatic assurance that it ts no mere makcAiclieve. Ma- 
caulay never atopa to brood over an incident or a character 
with an inner eye intent on penetrating to the lowest depth 
of motive and cause, to the furthest complexity of impulse, 
calculation, and subtle incentive. The spirit of analysis is 
not in him, and the divine spirit of meditation is not in 
him, Ria whole mind runa in action and movement ; it 
busies itself with eager interest in all objective particulars. 
He is seized by the external and the superficial, and revda 
in every detail that appcala to the five aenaea. 

m3. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Explain the pbrnscs in italics, 

2. Analyse the sentence boginning ' Tbo common run ', and end- 
ing ‘ no fiiere mako-bolievo 

3. State in your own words the special qualities wliich make for 
popularity in a writer. 
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180. 

The briefest notice of Sir George Lewie ahould not omit' 
to mention one of his most agreeable, and not one of 
bis least rare, peculiarities— bis good-natured use^ of 
great knowledge. It® would bave been® easy for a man 
with such a memory as® his®, to become most unpopular 
hy cutting up the casual blunder^ of otliere. On the con-o^ 
trary, he was a most popular inan, for he used his know- 
ledge with a view to amend the ignorance of others, and''; 
not with a view to expoe^ it. His conversation was superior / 
either to his speeches or to his writings. It had - what* is 
perhaps rarer among parliamentary statesmen than among 
most people — the flatour of exact thought. It is hardly ' 
possible for men to paee their lives in oratorical efforts 
without losing* some part of the taste for close-fitting 
words. Well-sounding words which ore not specially apt, ^ 
which are not very precise, are as good or better* for a,- 
popular assembly. Sir George Lewis’ words in political 
conversation wore as good as words could be ; they might 
have gone to the press at once. We have compared it to 
hearing a chapter in Aristotle’s Politics, and perhaps that 
may give an idea that it was ^tll. But pointed thought ono 
great matters is a very pleasant thing to hear, though after 
many ages and changes, it is sometimes a hard thing 
to read. 

— B.A., 2913. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Explain the phrases in italics. 

2. Parse the words lollowed by an asterisk. 

, 3. State in yonr own words what you can gather about Sir 

'George Lewis from the above paragraph. 
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I was exceedingly well beaten by my excellent friend 
Dr. R. of Nottingham in an examination for honours in 
anatomy and physiology. I aeoepted my defeat with the 
moat comfortabe assurance that 1 had thoroughly well- 
earned it. But, gentlemen, the competitor having been a 
worthy one, and the examination a fair one, I cannot say 
that I found in that circumstance anything very discourag- 
ing. 1 said to myself ‘Never mind‘d; what’s the next 
thing to be done ? ” And I found that policy of ‘ never 
minding and going on to the next thing to he done^ to be 
the most important of all policies in the conduct of practi- 
cal life. If does not matter how many tumbles you have 
in this life, so long as you ‘ do not get dirty when you 
tumble ; it is only* the people who have to stop to be 
washed and made clean*, who must necessarily lose the 
race. And I can assure you that there is the greatest 
practical benefit in making a few failures early in life. 
You learn that which is of inestimable importance— that 
there* are a great many people in the world who are just 
as clever as you are. You 'learn to put your trust, by and 
by, in an economy and frugality of the exercise of your 
powers, both moral and intellectual ; and you very soon find 
out if you have not found it out before, that patience 
and tenacity of purpose are worth more* than twice their 
weight of cleverness. In fact, if I were to go on discoursing 
on this subject, I should become almost eloquent in praise 
of nrm-success ; but, lest so doing should seem, in any way, 
to wither well-earned laurels, I will turn from that topic. 
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EX13RCISES. 

1. Wliat do you Icnni from this passage of the n&o of failure ? 

2. Explain in simple language, free from metaphor, all that is 

implied in the sontonoo beginning—** It does not matter how many 
tumbles you have in life ” 

2. Explain the passages in italics. 

4. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 


10 
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132 . 

Lord Kelvin, whom the whole Empire mourns, wns a pre- 
eminently great man of science, 'toliosc intellect eclipsed 
that of his scientific contemporaricB, and whom the judg- 
ment of posterity may class with his greatest predecessors 
in physical research and speculation. The wisdom of 
the decision to bury him in Westminster Abbey will not 
be disputed by any one. The simplest and truf^st thing to 
say about Kelvin is that he liad in an incomparable degree 
the power to apply abstruse theory to the most ordinary 
uses. He dreamed of the composition of matter in terms 
of supreme subtlety that had to be invented for his pur- 
pose, yet he set himself with no less z»st to orcrcome the 
mechanical worries that be^tT'tKe humble housebnlder 
^^‘^d the unintelligent plumber. He designed a waier-tap 
which can be turned off without communicating a shock 
to the pipe; and other d imestic appliances in British 
homes remind us of his contempt for knowledge that bears 
no fruits. The range of his inquiries was astonishing ; 
ho busiod himself with so many branches of science that 
one might be tempted to think that he was superGcial in 
some if^t/je material applications of his genius were not 
present to con^ounk us. N»*arly everything that he ever 
invented was a perfect fulGlment of what he sot out to do. 
One does not hear that his mariner’s compass, for in- 
stance, or his deep-sea sounding apparatus, or his instru- 
ment for recording and predicting the tides, needs improve- 
ment, or even that his non-shock tap will presently be 
perfected by some one else^ along the same lines. He 
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always saw, as his biographer in the Times points out, how 
far the lines led, aud^c invariably went to the end of the 
journey. Besides having the power to apply theory, he 
had the instinct to make the application ^commercially 
praeticahlc. Thus one could always see in his case a three- 
fold process at work : brilliant theory, application of theory 
and the business-like capacity to secure that the invention 
should be of some use tor' the man in the street.* "We know 
of no one in whom these three qualities were more 
manifestly mingled than in Lord Kelvin. He may have 
regarded Stokes as his master in the domain of pure 
mathematics, ljut,^ltaA-c him for all in all, in the world of 
science ho had no master. ' All science is one,’ he used 
to say, and really his accomplishments force one to admit 
that ho proved the truth of that spacious pronouncement. 

- B. A., 1912. 

EXERCISES. 

1. The writer speaks of ‘ a threefold process at work ’ in the 
case of I.ord Kolrin. What examples does ho cite of Ccach process ? 

2. Explain the expressions in italics. 

3. Give n clansc-aunlysis of the sentence beginning--' The range 

of his inquiries ' 
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^ 1S3. 

Some people, it must be admitted, attract oonfidencea 
from those who have no toeaknesa for making* thoin. T7e 
fare not alluding to those persons who by a method of deft ' 
croaB-guBBtioning manage to abstract information with 
which they have no business. Such information is not 
confided by its original owner, but stolen*^ from him, or at 
least wormed out of him. The people we mean have that’ 
in their face and bearing which, makes aU- the world at 
home with them. Whoever meets them maj' know tliat 
they are incapable of giving a snub or a rebuff to any one’’ 
who claims their sympathy, 6e® he never so silly. They go 
about the world unarmed and unafraid, and, to give* human 
^nature* its duo, unhurt. Unconsciously, it is they who 
' make the first confidence, telling those who see them, even* 
for the first time, that they are sympathetic and detached*, 
and as shrewd as they are harmless. 

-B. A., 1911. 

EXEKCISES. 

1. Describe in your own words tbo kind of people here indicated. 

2. Explain and illustrate tbo difforonccs between abstracting, 
stealing, worming out, and confiding information. 

3. Explain tbo phrases in italics. 

4. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 
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134. 

Qompromiec means a great many different things. It 
may mean, for exaraj^e, a plan under which men are to 
he shewn that the differences between them are not, as 
they supposed, fundamental, but only superficial—(i7^cr- 
encCB in ^degree and not in kind. Again, compromise may 
mean the act of showing a particular man or group of men 
that, though they cannot have the particular thing they 
demand, they may be given something else which 
will be in practice a good working snhstitiUc for the thing 
asked for. Or a covnpromise may consist in showing two 
sets of opponents that, if each will give up a portion of 
what they have rcepectivcly said was essential, peace may 
. be made without loss, or at any rate without loss of honoitr. 
This kind of compromise may be disliked by both sides, 
and yet accepted, because the alternative of conflict, the re- 
sult of which both sides feel to be doubtful, seems 
even worse than the certainty of a partial loss of what 
they value, Occasion.nlly, no donbt, a eompromiee may he 
so favoured by circumstanees, that both sides will agree to 
it with pleasure. A middle path is discovered along which 
every one can walk xoith satisfaction. It is far more 
common, however, for both sides to grumble at a compro- 
mise, or certainly for the exj^^ists on both sides to do so, 
and to declare that they have been deceived by their 
leaders. Indeed,(^t is sometimes said that the true test of 
a satisfactory compromise is that it should be condemned 
by the rank-and-file of both sides, and that both sets of 
leaders and negotiators should be denounced for having 
given away the case of their supporters. 

-B. A., 1911. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Desoribo tho three kinds of compromise distinguished in the 
shove pssssgo. 

2. Analyse tho sontonco beginning— ‘ It may moan, for ex- 
ample ’ 

3. Explain in your own words what, according to tho above 
passage, is sometimes regarded as * the true te.st of a satisfactory 
compromise.’ 

4. Give tho meaning of tho words and phrases in italics. 
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135 , 

The increasing interest taken in most civilized conn- 
tries in questions of forest conservation is a notable proof 
of the growth of wisdom in the utilization of the world's 
resourees. For centuries mankind was prone to regard 
forests mainly as arenas for wholesale and often wanton 
destruction. The forests were, as the Siberian peasants 
'Still say. ‘the gift of God,* to be used or wasted without let 
or hindrance. Their e&ect upon rainfall and temperature, 
their value in preventing the denudation of soil, the large 
part they play in the control of rivers and the preservation 
of moisture were factors either not understood or dis- 
regarded. Happily, most Governments are now recognizing 
that forest 8 are valuahle assets, both by reason of tbe rev- 
enue they produce and the direct and indirect benefits 
they confer. The steady growth of cheeks upon the reckless 
exploitation of forests is a wholesome sign. 

Even in India the earlier administrators only drifted 
into tentative measures of forests control almost by accident. 
It was the possibility of using teak as an altenative for 
oak in the construction of warships which first led to 
attempts to supervise the output of the forests. That the 
forests of India had any direct relation with water supply 
or with areas under agricultural cultivation was almost 
unperceived. Even to-day in India the scientific aspects 
of forestry are only fully recognised by a very few experts. 
The forests are useful for the protection of catchment areas, 
the maintenance of perennial streams, and the storing of 
moisture, and so have a very direct connexion with irriga- 
tion. The real father of Indian forestry was the late Sir ' 
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Dietrich Brandis, , and under the policy he initiated the 
Indian Forest Department has, in spite of some short* 
comings, done much solid loorh. It came into an almost 
ruined inheritance^ for from the time of the Aryan invasion 
down to the final Mussalman irruption the forests of India 
had been neglected and laid waste. Large tracts of country 
in India are out of cultivation to-day owing to the ruthless 
destruction of frees in bygone years; but, though the, 
Forest Department has to rely almost entirely on the natural 
reproduction of the forests, and can therefore never hope to 
repair much of the evil wrought in the past, it has effeiau- 
aUy wiped out the reproach of neglect. 

1911 . 

EXERCISES. 

1. What do yoQ gather from the above as to the reasons for the 
conservation of forests ? 

2. Explain the phrases in italics. , 

.3. Distinguish between the ‘ direct and indirect benefits ' con- 
ferred by forests. 

4. Analyse the last sentence. 
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136 . 

There is a character of a genlleman ; so there is a charac- 
ter of a scholar, which is no less easily recognized. The 
one has an air of books about him, as the other has of good 
breeding. The one wears his thougths as the other does 
his clothes, gracefully ; and, even if they are a little old- 
fashioned, they are not ridiculous ; they have had their day. 
The gentleman shews, by his manner, that he has been 
used to respect from others ; the scholar, that he lays claim 
to self-respect and to a certain independence of opinion. ■ 
The one has been accustomed to the best company ; the 
other has passed his time in cultivating an intimacy with 
the best authors. There is nothing forward or vulgar in 
the behaviour of the one ; nothing shrewd or petulant in the 
observations of the other, as if he should astonish the by- 
standers, or was astonished himself at his own discoveries. 
Good taste and good sense, like common politeness, are, or 
are supposed to be, matters of course. One is distinguish- 
ed by an appearance of marked attention to every one pre- 
sent ; the other manifests an habitual air of abstraction and 
absence of mind. The one is not an upstart, with all the 
self-important airs of the founder of his own fortune ; nor 
the other a self-taught man, with the repulsive self- 
sufficiency which arises from an ignorance of what hundreds 
have known before him. We must excuse perhaps a little 
conscious family pride in the one, and a little harmless 
pedantry in the other. As there is a class of the first 
character, which sinks into the mere gentleman, that is, 
which has nothing but this sense of respectability and 
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propriety to support it— so the character of a scholar 
not unfrequently dwindles down into the shadow of a 
shade, till nothing is left of it but the mere bookxoorm. 

— B. A., 1909. 

Exmoisms. 

1. Express olearly the moaning of each of the phrases in italics. * 

2. Point out the poonliar characteristics which the anther con- 
sidora typical of the tme scholar ; and of the true gentleman, and 
contrast them with those of men who are gentlemen or scholars in 
name only. 

3. Explain as fully as you can what is understood by the ex* 
pression “ good taste ’’ and " good sense". 

I 
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137, 

Clmracter is doubllef?s of far more importance than mere 
intclleelual oinnion. We only*^ too often see highly ration- 
alised convielionsm persons of weak purpose or low motives. 
But while fully recognizing this, and the sort of possible 
reality which lies at the root of snch a phrase as “ godless 
intellect” or “ intellectual devils” — though the phrase has 
no reality when it is used by self-seeking politicians or pre- 
lates —yet it is well to remember the very obvious truth 
that opinions are at leasl^ an extremely important part 
of character As* it is sometimes put, rohat we think has 
a prodigiously close connection loith lohat we are. The con- 
sciousness of having reflected*^ seriously and conclusively im- 
portant questions^ whether social or spiritual, augments dig- 
nity while it does not lessen humility. In this senfse, takiny 
thought can and does add a cubit to our stature. Opinions 
which we may not feel bound or even permitted to press 
on other people are not the less forces for being latent. 
They shape ideals and it* is* ideals that inspire conduct. 
They do tltis, though from afar, and though he who 
possesses them may not presume to take the toorld into his 
confidence. Finally, unless a man follows out ideas to 
their full conclusion without fear what* the conclusion 
i^iay be, whether he thinks it expedient to make his 
thought and its goal fully known or not, it is impossible 
that he should acquire a commanding grasp of principles. 
And a commanding grasp of principles, whether they are 

public or not,* is at the very root of coherency of charac- 
ter. 


—B. A., 1908 
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' EXERCISES. 

1. State the tuniu truth here maintained ; and retrace the argu- 
ments employed. 

2. Explain fully the portions of the above extract in italics. 

3. Parse the words followed by an asterisk. 

4. Analyse the sentence beginning- “ Bnt while fully recogniz- 
ing, &c.’' 
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138. 

The plantation of Ireland with English settlers was 
part of a large scheme of colonization and expansion, 
which began to fill the imaginationa of Elizabethan states- 
men and seamen towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Down to the time of the Spanish Armada, Spain 
and Portugal, the discoverers of the new lands and the 
Intherto unknown seas, had jealonely kept their new poasea- 
sions to themaelvee. 

When in 1588 the combined Spanish and Portuguese 
poicer was broltcn, the sailors of England, France, Holland, 
Sweden and other lands /ound t/jc Old World' of the East 
and the New World of the West alike open to them. ■ Even 
before 1588, however, English seamen had ventured to 
trespass. Cabot from Bristol, so early as 14 97, crossed* 
to the American const. John Hawkins in 1562 tried to 
develop trade with the Spanish West Indies ; but the 
' Spaniards stopped him. Then Drake, his nephew, tooh 
to piracy, and did incalculable damage to Spanish fleets 
and coast settlements ; on one of his piratical excursions 
he reached the Pacific, and sailed round the world. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert mode on attempt to colonize 
Newfoundland, and Sir Walter Raleigh led a bond of 
settlers to Virginia ; but neither expedition was successful. 

’ Finally, in 1600, the East India Company was formed, 
and, having obtained a charter from Elizabeth, sought to 
open up direct trade with the East. It was a time of 
marvellous activity and adventure. Well has a poet sung 
of ‘ the spacious days of great Elizabeth ’. 

— Int., 1915, 
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EXERCISES. 

(1) Explain the itiilieized parts of tlie above passage. 

(3) ‘ Even before 1588, however, English soainon had ventured 
to trespass '. 

State clearly the meaning of the word ‘ trespass and show its 
Applicability in this paaaage. 
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139. 

Ciesar, though apparently /ortunate in his early homelifcy 
on ihe influence of mother and tutor, must for the most 
part have had to educate himself. That he did so,and inten- 
tionally, we may regard as certain ; but the details of the 
^process, which in the biography of a modern statesman 
would be full of Interest, are entirely hidden from us. In 
one sense, however, his education was a life-long task. 
We can see him steadily growing, in self-restraint, in hu- 
manity, and in the sense of doty and in the love of work, 
as well as in political wisdom, in knorolcdge of human na- 
ture, and in the skilful adaptation of means to ends. Up 
to the time of his first consulship, when he was over forty 
years of age, we do not see much in him that places him 
apart from the ordinary Roman of his day, unless it be a 
-certain tendency to reserve his strength, an apparent incli- 
lUation to watch and wait. 

— Int., 1913, 

WXERCISES. 

(1) Explain the parts italicized in the above passage. 

\ 2 ) What do you nndorstaud by the term lilducation, when it is 
described as * a life-long task ? 
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140. 

If / could make a clean sweep of everything and start 
afresh, I should, in the first place, secure that training of 
the young in reading and writing, and in the habit of at- 
tention and observation, both to that which is told them, 
and that which they see, which everybody agrees to. Bat 
in addition to that, I should naake it absolutely necessary 
for everybody, for a longer or shorter period, to learn to ■ 
draw. Now, you may say, there are some people who 
cannot draw, however much they may be taught. I deny 
that in toio, because I never yet met with anybody who 
could not learn to write. Writing is a form of drawing '; 
therefore if you give the same attention and trouble to 
drawing as you do to writing, depend upon it, there is no- 
body who cannot be made to draw, more or less welh ■ Do 
not misapprehend me. I do not soy for one moment you 
would make an artistic draughtsman. Artists are not 
made : they grow. Yon may improve the natural faculty 
in that direction ; but you cannot make it ; but you can ' 
teach simple draw'ing, and you will find it an implement, 
of extreme value. I do not think its value can he exag- 
gerated, because it gives you the means of training the 
young in attention and accuracy which are the two things 
in which all mankind are more deficient thon in any other 
mental quality whatever. 

— Int., 1912. 

EXERCISES. 

(1) Explain the italioized portions ot the above passage. 

(2) Explain the statement ‘ Artists are not made ; they grow *. 

(3) Illustrate how drawing fosters habits of attention and ac- 

curacy. 

(4) Re-write in the indirect form as reported by one of the au- 

dience the extract from the above speech, beginning with 
the words, ‘ Writing is n form ’ and ending with, the words, 

* they grow ’. , . 
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141. 

Bacon koevr quite well the moral dangers that beset 
the public man. But he had laid himself out to get on in 
the world, and success then, was hard to attain without 
servility, adulation, and complacency. The very advan- 
tages which he possessed of tact and address were an addi- 
tional danger to him. Left a poor man by his father’s 
death, be found himself forced at the beginning of his 
career to become a suitor to those in power. At first he 
wanted a place chiefly with a view to securing leisure and 
means for carrying out his scientific work. During the 
reign of Elizabeth all his applications for office were un- 
successful. Hope deferred made his heart grow sicTc. Time 
was passing, and with it the chances of accomplishing that 
reform of learning which was the dominant interest of his 
life. He was conscious, too, of great abilities, which might 
he turned to the advantage of the State. Ip the House of 
Commons ho found his talents recognized, and his judg- 
ment respected. The traditions of his family made him 
look naturally to a public career. 

Life and its problems, the world and its honours, the 
court and its 'pageantryt had a real attraction for him. 
Yet he remained outside the charmed circle of office. 

-Int., 1911. 

>■ EXERCISES. 

(1) Explain the italicized portions of the above passage. 

(2) State briefly, in your own words, what considerations at- 

tracted Bacon towards a public career, and indicate its 
dangers. 

<3) Illustrate what you understand by ‘ tact and address’. 

11 
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142 . 

If our farming does not improve, it will not be for 
lack of ‘ patent remedies.' They are so plentiful that it 
is no easy task to get the person most concerned to take an 
interest in some of them. That he is particularly sceptical 
as to the value of ‘ patent remedies ’ set forth in books is ' 
notorious. The impartial observer who knows something ' 
of agriculture understands the causes of his distrust. An 
amazing amount of rubbish is written on rural matters 
every year. Even with the best will, it is difficult for a mau' 
unaccustomed to buying and choosing books to tell the grain 
from the chaff. Then, like other people who are not habi- 
tuated to reading, the farmer has ordinarily quite an exag- 
gerated impression of the financial returns which authors 
are able to obtain. He thinks that the man who writes a 
book for farmers stands to make very easily a great deal of 
money at their expense. He regards an author, therefore, 
with very much the same suspicion as he v^ould a strange 
cattle-dealer. The truth is, we need hardly say, that from 
few classes of writing are more modest monetary returns de- 
rived than from the exposition of agricultural subjects. Very 
many of those who put pen to paper do so, to greater or lesser 
degree, in a philanthropic or patriotic spirit. This, we feel 
sure, is the spirit which has actuated Mr. H. B. M. Buchanan 
and Mr. J. J. Willis in the preparation of a little sixpenny,- 
worth entitled ‘To Manure at a Profit: Every Farmer 
his own Experimenter ^ Mr. Buchanan is, of course, the 
author of the well-known series of ‘ Country Readers 
Mr. Willis is the keenly-interested Superintendent of the 
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Bothamstead Field Experiments, to whom every visitor 
to the great Lawes foundation is so much indebted for 
clearly given information. Messrs. Buchanan and Willis 
stake some little reputation, therefore, on the following state- 
ment of theirs^: ‘ We are of opinion,’ they write, * that if 
advantage be taken of the best agricultural knowledge of 
the day, and that knowledge be applied to the land in a 
skilful and practical manner by experienced farmers, the in- 
creased not yield over average returns would pay the 
average rental of the farming lands of this country.’ 

-hit., 1910. ‘ 

EXERCISES. 

(1) Explaiu the expressions in italics in the above passage. 

(2} .A oaljse the last sentence. 
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143. 

The reading practised by most people, by all who 
do not set before themselves intellectual culture as one of 
the definite aims of life, is remarkable for the repulaniy 
tsith icliich it neglscts all the great authors of the past. The 
books provided by the circulating library, the reviews and 
magazines, the daily newspapers are read whilst they are 
novelties, but the standard authors are left on their shelves 
zinopened. We require a firm resolution to resist this in- 
vasion of what is new, because it flows like an unceasing 
river, and unless we profccf our time against it by some 
solid embankment of unshakable rule and resolution, 
every nook and cranny of it will be filled and flooded. 

— Int., 190S. 

EXERCISES. 

(1) State, iayoarovm words, the meamag of the portions italicised 
in the above passage. In the conclading sentence, what precise 
meaning do you attach to “ solid embankment.'* and to “ every 
nook and cranny " ? 

(2) Analyse the last sentence. 
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144 . 

Men ought to be so brought.up as to look with a rev- 
erent eye upon the civil ordinances* of life. Almost the 
greatest distinction between wise and good men and the 
thoughtless and reckless is, that the former are ever an- 
xious to get the utmost good out of all that is around 
them. They see that, what with the difficulty occasioned 
by the acute disorders of the world, such as failing harvests, 
wars, pestilences, government is a very serious matter, 
and they learn to regard it religiously. They see that 
there is a spirit of beneficence and order throughout crea- 
tion, and they are conscious that they are acting in conso- 
nance with the great laws of the universe in endeavouring 
to make human affairs go on wisely and well. This 
gives earnestness to their wish to improve civil institu- 
tions and takes away recklessness and selfishness in do- 
ing so. 

— 1899. 

EXERCISES. 

(1) Explain whnfc is meant by ‘ looking with a reverent eye on the 

civil ordinances of life.’ 

(2) How is the necessity of such reverence brought out in the 

above passage ? 
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145. 

“ There have been not a few who, in the strong physi- 
cal and mechanicar proclivities of the age,, have fancied they 
discerned an ^‘&inent danger, — the dai^er of the spirit- 
ual nature beingsubmerged and put in“§l)cyani;e, and all 
thought of, and interest in, a future and immortal life_ being, 
swallowed up in the splendours and enjoyments wherewith 
physical science promises to present material 

existence ” . 

— Znt., 1896 . ‘ 

EXERCISES. 

(1) What is meant bv the “ strong physical and mechanical pro- 

clivities of the age ? Mention any proclivities opposed to 
these. 

(2) Give the meaning of “ the spiritual natnre What expres- 

sion in the passage denoi^ the opposite of this ? 

(3) Point out the difference in meaning between “ submerged ” 

and “ pnt in abeyance”. 

(4) Snbstitnte one word for all thought of, and interest in, a 

fntnre and immortal life”. Is there any defect in the con- 
struction of this expression ? 

(5) Give six examples of “ the splendours and enjoyments where- 

with physical science” has recently endowed onr "material > 
existence”. 

(6) Write down the substance of the passage as briefly and simply 

as you can. 
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146. 

He was absolutely in touch with the younger men. No 
brick walls blocked them out, or brought them into abrupt 
arrest. He did not encounter them with a challen'ge of 
euepicion or hold them off at arm's length. He felt what* 
was going forward ; he believed in its worth ; he took it se- 
riously. Bight*to his very last years he caught the spirit that 
was abroad* and was sensitive to its necessary differences 
from earlier types. Then the younger men could come to 
him with their vague and crude aspirations, unafraid and 
undrilled. They were sure of sympathetic consideration 
— of a judgment* that viewed their ease from inside> 

— Int., 1900. 

, EXERCISES. 

U) Explain tke phrases in italics in the above passage. 

{2) Parse the words followed bj an asterisk. 
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147 . 

Locke says “ Outlaws themselves keep faith and 
rules of justice one with another — they practise them as 
rules of convenience within their own communities ; but 
it is impossible to conceive that they embrace justice as a 
practical principle who act fairly with their fellow-high- 
waymen, and at the same time plunder or kill the next 
honest man they meet.” 

— Tnt, 1900. 

EXERCISES. ' 

(1) What, according to Locke, is the practice adopted by outlaws 

with regard to keeping faith and rules of justice ? 

(2) State the arguments implied in ‘ rules of convenience ' that 

the outlaws would advance in defence of the distinction 

that they draw. 

(3) On what grounds does Locke condemn their conduct ? 

(4) Show by an example that the practice complained of is some- 

times adopted by men who are not outlaws. 
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14-8. 

Printing is generally said to have been discovered 
in the fifteenth cenlnry ; and so it was for all practical 
purposes. Bat in fact printing was known long before. 
The Romans used stamps ; on the monuments of the Assy- 
rian kings the name of the reigning monarch may be 
found duly printed. What then is the difference ? One 
little, but all-important step. The real inventor of print- 
ing was the man into whose mind flashed the fruitful idea 
of having separate stamps for each letter instead of for 
separate words. How slight seems the difference, and yet 
for 3,000 years the thought occurred to no one. Who can 
tell what other discoveries, as simple and yet as far-reach- 
ing, lie at this moment under our very eyes ? 

Archimedes said that if be bad room to stand on he 
would move the Earth. One truth leads to another j 
each discovery renders possible another, and, what is more, 
a higher. 

— Zni., 1902 . 

EXERCISES. 

(1) Summarise tbo Above passage. 

(2) In what exactly did the “ discovery ’’ with regard to printing- 

in the fifteenth century consist ? 

(3) What general truth is hero illustrated ? 

(4) In what sense can one discovery bo called ‘ higher ’ than in- 
♦ other ? 
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149 . 

It^ is a maxim of prudence that when you advise a 
man to do* something which is for your own interest as 
well as*^ for his*, you should put your own motive for ad- 
vising him full* in view, with all the weight that belongs 
to it. If you conceal the interest which you have ' in thfe ^ 
matter, and he should afterwards discover it, he will be 
resolutely deaf even to that part of the argument which , 
fairly does concern him. If the lame man had endeavour- 
ed to persuade^ his blind friend that it was pure charity 
which induced him to lend* the use of his eyes, you may 
be certain that he never would have been carried home*, 
though it was the other’s interest to carry him, 

— Int., 1903. 

EXERCISES. ' . ■ ' < 

(1) E.vplaln the meaning of the above passage in }'our otvn 

words. 

(2) Analyse the first sentence. 

<.3) Parse tlie words followed by an asterisk. 


I 
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I 1'50. 

The cocoanut tree is a palm, and has nothing to do with 
cocoa of the breakfast table. That word is a perversion of 
* cacao ’ , and came to us from Mexico : the other is the 
Portuguese word * coco * , which means a nut. It was what* 
Vasco da Gama called the thing when he first saw it, and 
the word, with our English translation added, has atxiek to 
it. The tree is, I need* scarcely say, a palm, one of many 
kinds that flourish in India. -But none of them can be 
ranked with it. The rough date-palm makes dense groves 
on sandy plains, but* brings no fruit to perfection, pining 
for something which only Arabia can supply the strong 
hut unprofitable ‘ brab or fan-palm, rises on rocky hills, 
the beautiful fish-tailed palm in forests solitarily, while the 
‘areca’ rears its tall, smooth stem and delicate head in 
gardens and supplies millions with a solace more indispens- 
able than tobacco or tea. But the cocoanut loves a sandy 
soil and the salt breath of the sea and the'company of its 
own kind. The others grow erect as a mast, but the gentle 
cocoanuts lean on the wind and mingle the waving of their 
sisterly arms, casting a grateful shade on the humble folk 
who live under their* blessing. 

There is no production of Nature that I know of less 
' negotiable than a cocoanut as* the tree presents it. The man 
who first showed the way into it deserved a place in 
mythology with Prometheus, Jason and other heroes of the 
dawn. — B. A., 1916. 

' > EXERCISES. 

(1) In a few brief aeateaces contrast the different kinds of palms 
mentioned in this passage. 
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(2) Gito, in your own words, tho meaning oi the expressions in 
italics. 

(3) ‘There is no prodnotion of Nature that I know of less 
negotiable than a oocoannt as the tree presents it. The man who 
4rst showed the way into it deserved a place in mythology*. 

Explain in four or five lines what is meant by the above 
lentences. 

(4) Parse fully the words followed by an asterisk. 
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